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Teaching Aids 


Should There Be Another ‘Top 
Level’ Conference with Rus- 
sia? (p. 4) 

Digest of the Arguments 


The entire world is engaged in the 
biggest armament race in history. To 
stop the trend toward war, Churchill, 
in the recent British election campaign, 
proposed another top-level meeting. 

Those in favor of a Truman-Stalin- 
Attlee conference argue that the cold 
war is paralyzing our productive forces; 
that its continuance means terrific ex- 
pense and regimentation; that it can 
lead to a shooting war. In a hydrogen- 
bomb world, war could blot out civili- 
zation. Efforts to end the cold war 
through discussion in the U. N. have 
failed, but we must not take a defeatest 
attitude by assuming that nothing fur- 
ther can be done. 

Opponents of the proposed confer- 
ence hold that it is a basic principle 
of communism that Soviet Russia and 
the democratic world cannot co-exist 
peacefully. We have made repeated ef- 
forts to reach an understanding with 
Russia and have offered her Marshall 
Plan aid, an atomic control plan, and a 
defense pact against Germany. The 
only language the Russians understand 
is armed strength and to ask for a con- 
ference will be interpreted as a sign 
of weakness. 


Aim 
To help students understand the dif- 


ferences of opinion as to the best way 
of ending the cold war. 


Assignment 

In parallel columns outline the argu- 
ments for and against the proposal to 
hold another Truman-Stalin-Attlee con- 
ference to end the cold war. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which of the arguments in favor 
of holding the conference do you re- 
gard as weightiest? Why? 


for This Issue 


2. As an opponent of the proposal 
to hold the conference, how would you 
meet that argument? 

3. What efforts have been made to 
settle differences between Russia and 
the Western democracies? 

4. How 


bring an end to the cold war? 


can we, in your opimon, 


Activities 

1. A panel of student “experts” may 
consider the question, “How 
end the cold war with Russia?” The rest 
of the class may ask questions or make 
comments from the floor after the 
round-table discussion. This question 
or the question of the proposal by 
Churchill can be considered in an as- 
sembly town meeting program. 

2. Survey the student body and the 
adult community on the question of 
holding a top-level conference between 
East and West. One committee can poll 
the student body and another the adults, 
checking a list of reasons prepared by 
the class for their answers 


can we 


The Coal Industry (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


We have been mining coal in the U. S. 
for two centuries and our supply of bitu- 
minous coal will last for another thou- 
sand years. Although competing fuels 
are a threat to the industry, this is par- 
tially overcome by the many uses for 
coal, ranging from perfumes to explo- 
sives, developed by chemists. 

Mechanization of mining has reduced 
the demand for miners but collective 
bargaining has raised the hourly rate 
of pay and improved working conditions. 
Since even fully employed miners work 
only about 200 days a year, the annual 
wage is not as high as it seems. From the 
viewpoint of the operators, the industry 
is highly competitive and _ increasing 
labor costs have spurred mechanization. 
Many operators do not regard the in- 
dustry as “sick,” in view of profits in 
recent years. Then, too, coal may even- 


tually be the basic product from which 
oi] and gas are derived. In the public 
interest President Truman has proposed 
that a commission examine the industry 
and make for its 
future. 


recommendations 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To have students understand the 


problems of the coal industry as viewed 
by miners, operators, and the public 


Assignment 


1. List the arguments for and against 
the statement: “The whole industry is 
a sick industry.” 

2. What gains have miners made in 
improving their working conditions? 
How do these gains compare with con 
ditions in other industries? 

3. How is the public involved in the 
future of the coal industry? 


Motivation 


During the recent coal strike, John L. 
Lewis told a reporter: “You have to 
know about coal miners before you can 
write about their affairs and their leader- 
ship. Mining is the only labor which is 
done underground. It is performed amid 
hazards, in foul air, and is backbreaking. 
To choose to be a miner means that you 
are a certain type of man.” What do you 
think Lewis meant by a “certain type 


of man”? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Coal miners today have the high- 
est hourly wage in industry. Would you 
be willing to mine coal as a life work? 
Why? 

2. What factors would you consider 
before investing your savings in the 
stock of a coal corporation? 

3. To what do you attribute the fre- 
quent disputes between miners and coal 
operators? What were the results of their 
recent strike? 

4. What might have happened to 
American industry if the strike had not 
been settled? How would such a situa- 
tion have affected your daily life? 

5. Why has the President proposed 





2-T 


that a commission investigate the coal 
industry? 


Summary 


What happens in the coal industry is 
a major concern to coal miners, coal 
operators, and the public. Support that 
statement. 

Activities 

1. A round-table discussion of the 
question, “Should the coal mines be na- 
tionalized?” The class can participate 
after an exchange of opinion by student 
“experts.” A useful reference is an article 
on that very question in Forum, Nov. 
1949, pp. 285-95. 

2. Survey student or community opin- 
ion of John L. Lewis. The class should 
formulate an appropriate question. 

3. Interpret the chart on page 7. How 
does the percentage of coal as a source 
of energy compare with oil in 1929? 
1944? Similar questions will help pupils 
to develop skill in interpreting charts. 


References 
Bituminous Coal Annual, 1949. Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute, Southern Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 4 valuable source 
book for teachers. 
“Oil from Coal. . .,” 
Times Magazine, Sept. 12, 


by B. Jaffe, N. Y. 
"48, p. 17. 


Pioneering on the Farm (p. 8) 
Aim 

To continue the program of evaluat- 
ing American history through the best 
works in American literature. 


Motivation 

Have you read any other book that, 
in your opinion, should rank with Ham- 
lin Garland’s because of its skill in re- 
creating prairie life in the pioneering 
days? If so, what book? Why did you 
find it memorable? 


Topics for Discussion 

With what historical period is Gar- 
land’s autobiography concerned? Who 
are the people involved? What occupa- 
tional group? What section of the coun- 
try? Contrast Garland’s point of view in 
Son of the Middle Border and that in 
his first book, Main-Travelled Roads. 
Describe some of the hardships that the 
Garland-McClintock clan had to face. 
In what ways did life on the prairie mean 
romance and adventure to Hamlin Gar- 
land, the boy? What sort of education 
did he have? What, if any, were its good 
points? Dr. Commager says, “Most edu- 
cators would turn up their noses at the 
kind of schooling Hamlin and his broth- 
ers and sisters got... .” What leads 
Garland as a young man, first to Chi- 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
March 29, 1950 


No issue—Spring recess 


April 5, 1950 
National Article: The South (fourth 
in a series on U.S. regions). Foreign ar- 
ticle: The New Turkey. Transportation 
series: Buses. 
Short story: 
eron. 


“Wolf!” by Owen Cam- 


April 12, 1950 


Special issue on Canada 











cago, then to Boston? What was Boston 
like in those days? Did the prairie look 
different to Hamlin Garland when he 
returned from Boston? Explain. Have 
any of you visited, or lived, in the 
“middle border” country? If so, tell the 
class how the prairie has changed. 


Activities 

1. Ask a group of pupils to read and 
report on Hamlin Garland’s books, Son 
of the Middle Border, Main-Travelled 
Roads, Rose of Dutcher’s Coulee, A 
Spoil of Office. 

2. Have a second group report on 
works by other writers who are con- 
cerned with the same period or section. 
Examples: (a) May Lamberton Becker, 
Golden Tales of the Prairie States; (b) 
Rose Wilder Lane, Free Land; (c) Ole 
Edvart Rolvaag, Giants in the Earth. 


Roundup (p. 14) 
Activity 

Ask your class to write a group of 
pro-con letters on the topic, Whaf’s 
wrong with this modern generation? 
Have your class discuss the merit of 
these letters (a) as argument, (b) as 
composition. Choose the best letters by 
vote of the class and send them to the 
Roundup Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y 


“I Like It Here” (p. 16) 
Aim 

To remind your pupils, in case they’ve 
forgotten, that it is a privilege to be a 
citizen of the U.S. 


Motivation 

What, in your opinion, are some of 
the qualities that make a good American 
citizen? 


Topics for Discussion 
What type of short story is this? Does 
the author observe the rule of economy 


* was justified in making 


in setting his scene and describing his 
characters? Explain. Does the story have 
a surprise ending? Give reasons for your 
answer. Explain the term, side judge. 
Account for the strained look on Bar- 
bakoff’s face. How did he get the nick- 
name, Barbakoff? What country does he 
come from? When did he arrive in the 
U.S.? Why does the young officer feel 
obliged to object to the old man’s nat- 
uralization? What test questions does 
the acting judge ask Barbakoff? What 
do Barbakoff’s answers indicate? Who is 
the young woman who comes to his de- 
fense? What are her most effective argu- 
ments? Why? What question finally set- 
tles the issue of whether Barbakoff will 
become a citizen? Were you impressed 
by the old man’s answer? Explain. Do 
you think that many native-born Amer- 
icans thoughtlessly undervalue the privi- 
lege of U.S. citizenship? Why or why 
not? What lesson can they learn from 
men like Barbakoff, who are Americans 
by adoption? Do you think the judge 
Barbakoff a citi- 
zen? Why or why not? What quality, 
supposed to be characteristically Amer- 
ican, shines through the personalities 
and incidents of this story? Explain. 


Activities 


1. Ask four pupils in your school (two 
foreign-born and two native-born Amer- 
icans) to take part in a panel discus- 
sion on the topic, What U.S. citizenship 
means to me. (See “Pointers on Panel 
Discussions,” Senior Scholastic, March 
8, p. 13.) 

2. Have three pupils read and report 
on the following references: (a) George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, The American 
Way; (b) Lawrence Williams, “Where 
Else in the World?” (Literary Caval- 
cade, January, 1950, p. 1); (c) Jessica 
Wellner, A Time for Laughter (Literary 
Cavalcade, November, 1949, p. 24). 

3. Ask the members of your class to 
write a short story in which a foreign- 
born American is the principal char- 
acter. The story should be based on 
their own personal experience or obser- 
vation. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 15) 


I. East-West Conference: A. 1-O; 2-T; 
3-O; 4-T; B. 1-C; 2-C; 3-P; 4-P. 

Il. The Coal Industry: a-3; b-1; c-1; 
d-3. 

Ill. Farm Pioneering: 
e-2; f-2. 

IV. I Like It Here: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-T; 6-F. 

Word Game—Your Slip Is Showing: 1- 
fertile; 2-siphon; 3-optometrist; 4-anecdote; 
5-electrocution. 


a-2; b-1; c-3; d-3; 
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Say What 


. + + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In “Following the Films” (Feb. 22), 
vou reviewed The Third Man. Could 
you tell me the name of its theme song? 

Nell Butler 
Austin (Tex.) H. S. 


The record companies are circulating 
the haunting theme song from The 
Third Man as “The Third Man Theme” 
or “The Harry Lime Theme.” One of 
the subsidiary themes has also been 
waxed as “The Cafe Mozart Waltz.”—Ed 


Dear Editor 

The poll you published in your Feb. 
8 sports column, listing the five top 
baseball players in the game today, was 
readily approved by us American 
League fans. After all, the poll had 
Ted Williams and Joe DiMaggio—both 
A. L. players—in the No. 1 and No. 2 
spots, and another American Leaguer— 
Lou Boudreau—in No. 5. 

The poll didn’t mention the No. 6 
pick. One of my friends believes that 
if such a position had been chosen, the 
honor would have gone to a National 
Leaguer. I say no. Would your sports 
editor settle our disagreement? 

Doris Henkel 
Minong, Wis. 


Our sports editor says that only five 
men were picked in the experts’ poll. 
He personally feels that Ralph Kiner, 
a National Leaguer, belongs in the 
No. 5 spot, with Boudreau down some- 
where between 10 and 15. He claims 
that Lou isn’t even the best shortstop 
in baseball any more—much less the 
No. 5 star. He’d put George Kell, an 
American Leaguer, in the No. 6 spot. 

—Ed. 
° — . 
Dear Editor: 

With the help of Mr. W. Stephen 
Thomas, of UNESCO, we have con- 
tacted a girls’ school in Compiégne, 
France [Senior Scholastic recently inter- 
viewed the daughter of the mayor of 
Compiégne. See “Understanding the 
News,” Feb. 15.—Ed.]. We had extra 
copies of Senior Scholastic and Literary 
Cavalcade which we thought a needy 
European school might use. 


7 You Please! 


On January 27, 1950, Mme. N. La- 
cotte (alias Jacqueline in the under- 
ground during the war) wrote us, tell- 
ing of Compiégne’s need for books, pri- 
marily English dictionaries. Books on 
art, literature, craftsmanship, elemen- 
tary science, and natural history were 
also needed. We have already sent to 
Compiégne copies of Senior Scholastic 
and Literary Cavalcade, and we are 
now collecting textbooks. 

Perhaps other student groups would 
be interested in helping European 
schools in this worthwhile cause. 

Senior English Class 
Irondequoit H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


Orchids to Irondequoit H. S. for a 
real contribution to world understand- 
ing! We are sure there are many stu- 
dent groups who would be interested in 
working on similar projects. We advise 
them to write to the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Washington 
25, D. C., for suggestions on how to 
proceed.—Ed. 

o oF . 
Dear Editor: 

In your Movie Check List, you gave 
Adam’s Rib, starring Katharine Hep- 
burn, three checks for excellence. After 
seeing Hepburn’s dramatic portrayal in 
Mary of Scotland which recently played 
in our town, I think perhaps the former 
should rate a. little lower. However, 


your Movie Check List usually hits the | 
nail squarely on the head, and our class | 


looks for it eagerly each week. 
Ann Jacobs 
Rosary Academy, Watertown, Mass. 


Our Movie Editor who saw Mary of 
Scotland way back in 1936 when it was 
first released agrees with you, Ann, that 
it was a top-notch film—and, unless time 
makes the heart grow fonder, a more 
memorable film than Adam’s Rib. 

We did not mean our rating of 
Adam’s Rib to imply that it offers Hep- 
burn’s most impressive performance. 
Adam’s Rib doesn’t pretend to be the 
dramatic, tragic story that Mary of 
Scotland was. It does aim to be a breezy 
take-off on “the battle of the sexes.” As 
such, we felt it to be an expertly made, 
witty, and thoroughly entertaining film 
that will rank among the best comedies 
of the year.—Ed. 

WANTED: PEN PALS 

Janet M. Harrison, Cinderhill, Notting- 
ham, England, would like to write to a 
boy of about 16 

Audry Baker, 30 Edgewood Rd., Kim- 
berely, Nottingham, England, would like 
to write to a girl of about 16 or 17. 
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Guinea Pigs 
for TV 


wr one junior high school acting as “guinea pig,” 
a recent survey revealed that television has become 
the most important leisure-time activity of the “young 
teens.” The survey, made by Burdick Junior High School 
of Stamford, Connecticut, obtained questionnaires from 
447 pupils as part of their regular classroom work. They 
ranged in age from 11 to 15 and were in the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grades. 

Of the 447, 79 per cent looked at television regularly. 
Almost exactly 50 per cent had sets in their homes, while 
130 others looked at programs in the homes of neigh- 
bors. Only 94 (21 per cent) did not see TV shows at all. 

Among the 223 who had sets at home, the average 
amount of time spent in watching television was 3.86 
hours per day, slightly lower on Monday through Fri- 
day, but rising to 4.3 hours on Saturday and Sunday. In 
all, these boys and girls averaged 27 hours a week sitting 
in front of television sets, whereas their total time in 
school was almost the same. 

Most significant were the answers of the pupils show- 
ing the effects of television on their other regular activi- 
ties. Asked whether television interferes with doing their 
homework, 8 said often, 55 once in a while, 60 seldom, 
and 99 never. One hundred and ninety did their home- 
work before looking at television, and 126 admitted that 
their parents had warned them TV was interfering with 
their homework. 

As to reading, 51 said that they now devoted less time 
to reading than they did before they had television. But 
154 said they devoted the same time to reading, and 14 
said more. On radio, 94 said they now listened to radio 
programs “much less,” and 75 said “hardly ever.” Activi- 
ties outside the home were affected as follows: 

More Less 
Going to movies 95 150 95 
Outdoor exercise _ 94 52 36 
Attending sports events a ae 46 39 
Attending church a> SOD 10 50 


Same 





OUR FRONT COVER: Spring and the circus are here! Our 
cover photo shows high-strung thoroughbred horses responding 
gallantly to the trainer's command. The Greatest Show on Earth 
leaves winter quarters to open in New York's Madison Square 
Garden early next month. Then begins the nationwide tour 
which will bring fun and folderol, thrills and adventure to 
young and old. 

Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus photo. 











General Electric chart shows how fast company officials 
expect television sets to be in use over next few years. 


Whether or not the young people who answered these 
questions remembered their activities accurately, o1 
sometimes gave answers that they thought would please 
the school authorities, is not easy to determine. Principal 
Joseph J. Franchina and his assistants realize that the 
survey is only a beginning and does not necessarily re- 
flect scientific truth. 

An independent survey of 400 TV-owning families in 
Washington, D. C., showed that both adults and young 
people saw far fewer movies, read fewer books and 
magazines, spent much less time listening to radio, and 
attended fewer baseball and football games. In short, 
television seems to be revolutionizing the American 
home, making greater changes than anything that has 
happened since the automobile. It is pulling people 
closer to their hearthstones. Today more than 4,000,000 
families have installed TV sets, and the number is ex 
pected to double within a year. Eventually the industry 
hopes to saturate the family market, as radio did be- 
tween 1920 and 1940. 

But if all of us eventually are able to see television 
shows, what kind of entertainment fare are we going to 
see? The Stamford boys and girls reported the programs 
they enjoyed most in this order: 1. Milton Berle. 2. Ed 
Sullivan’s “Toast of the Town.” 3. Six-Gun Playhouse 
4, Wrestling. 5. Captain Video. 6. Arthur Godfrey and 
His Friends, tied with Roller Derby. 

Many thoughtful critics are unhappy about the qual 
ity of the TV programs offered today. Used to higher 
standards of radio and motion picture entertainment 
they are appalled at the cheapness and vulgarity of 
many TV shows. “Give television time,” say its defend 
ers. “Video is going through its growing pains. Pro 
grams will improve when it has solved technical 
problems, and creative genius gets to work.” 

We hope so. In the meantime, let’s begin where we 
are, and choose our TV menu more carefully. Let the 
producers of good programs know their efforts are ap 
preciated. And let’s not waste our time being “guinea 
pigs” for anything that flickers 








Should There Be 
Another ‘‘Top Level’’ 
Conference with Russia? 


FOREWORD 


e “All roads lead to Rome,” the an- 
cients used to say. Change a few words 
in this saying, and you have an accurate 
description of international politics to- 
day: “All world problems lead to Mos- 
cow * 

Look at a world map, study the 
“sore spots” on it, and you find that the 
principal international disputes revolve 
around the one central issue of tension 
Russia and the Western de- 
mocTacies, 

If a basic understanding could be 
reached between the Western democra- 
cies and Communist Russia, almost all 
international disputes could be elimi- 
nated or at least eased. It would give 
the peoples of the world a new sense of 
security. It would unleash the construc- 
tive forces for progress and prosperity. 

The cold has affected nearly 
every country in the world, It is a se- 
vere drain on their national treasuries. 
It diverts ever-increasing amounts of 
money from peaceful pursuits to de- 
measures and—in some places— 
ictual armed conflict. 

We, in the United States, are spend- 
ing six per cent of our total national in- 
come on our military program. Our cur- 
rent defense plans call for 13 billion 


| 
dollars a year 


between 


wal 


tense 


The Russians are spending 25 per 
of their national income on arma- 
ments—or approximately 16 billion dol- 
lars annually. The entire world is en- 
gaged in the biggest arms race in his- 
tory. 
And 


1 
horror 


cent 


all hovers the hydrogen 
this newest of mass killers, po- 


ove! 


ially a thousand times more destruc- 
tive than the dreaded A-bomb 

Is there no way out of the cold war— 
short of appeasement, short of surrender 
to Soviet imperialism . . . or short of a 
third world war? 

A despairing 
But there 

Is there a solution to this over-riding 
problem? 

Winston Churchill, prime 
minister of Britain, came up with one 
answer. During the recent election cam- 


world cries out for 


peace 


| is nO peace. 


wartime 


paign in Britain, he proposed a new 
“highest-level” talk with Stalin—a con- 
ference of the American President, the 


British Prime Minister, and the Soviet 
Generalissimo to reach an agreement 
on international atomic control and an 
end to the cold war. Many others have 
echoed this suggestion. 

Is this proposal a good one? Should 
there be another “top level” conference 
with Russia?” 


YES! 


ET us put the question in reverse. 
Suppose we reject the idea of an- 
other conference among President Tru- 
man, Generalissimo Stalin, and Prime 


Minister Attlee? What alternative is 
there? 

The unblinking truth is that the only 
other alternative is a continuation of the 
present cold war. We have tried that. 
The cold war has been with us for five 
years. Because of it we are drifting far- 
ther and farther away from peace. 

It is a defeatist attitude to maintain 
that nothing can be done except to keep 
ahead in the race for bigger and more 
horrible weapons. 

The cold war is sapping our strength, 
The 
continuation of the cold war, according 
to Senator Brien McMahon (Dem., 


Conn.), “must mean regimentation” and 


paralyzing our productive forces 


terrific” expense. “Today's peace,” he 


said, “is more perilous than any past 


hostilities.” 














Fitzpatrick in the St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


An Impossible Trail? 


The cold war could lead at any mo- 
ment—through “accident” or “incident” 
—to a hot war, a shooting war. There is 
that ever-present danger. 

And what will a shooting war be like 
in this hydrogen-bomb era? To quote 
Senator McMahon again: “The prospect 
of an atomic-hydrogen blitz spells hor- 
rors in letters so huge that even the 
bloody attacks of Hitler and Tojo seem 
almost petty by comparison.” 

More than that. We live in an age 
wher formal war between two powers 
that possess atomic weapons may mean 
complete destruction of human society. 
Dr. Albert Einstein, the world-famed 
scientist, asserts that “annihilation of 
any life on earth has been brought with- 
in the range of technical possibilities.” 

Last month four top atomic scientists 
warned that the hydrogen bomb could 
be rigged in such a way as to wipe out 
the world’s entire population! 

That’s how grave the situation is. Un- 
der these circumstances it would be the 
height of folly for us to stand on cere- 
mony, to wait for the Russians to ap- 
proach us first with an offer for a top- 
level Big Three conference. 

Too much is at stake—world peace, 
even world survival—for any considera- 
tion of pride on our part. Since the Rus- 
sians won't make the first move, let us 
show them that we mean business. Let 
us make the offer to them. 

It is argued by those who are op- 
posed to direct talks with Stalin, that 
the place for negotiations with Russia 
is inside the United Nations, that the 
world organization should not be by- 
passed. 

The trouble with this approach is that 





there is nothing new about it. We have 
attempted it many times and it has got 
us nowhere. At present Russia and her 
satellites are boycotting the United Na- 
tions altogether—because of her insist- 
ence on recognizing Chinese Commu- 
nist delegates. Are we to postpone all 
efforts toward peace until the Russians 
return to the U. N.? 

When U.N. Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie was asked about his attitude toward 
proposals for a Big Three conference, 
he replied: “I am for it—all the time 
and on all levels—the top level, the mid- 
dle level, and the lower level—inside the 
United Nations and outside.” 

What if the Russians reject the idea 
of a top-level Big Three conference? Or, 
what if the conference fails to reach 
any agreement? 

These are admitted possibilities. But 
however remote the chances for success, 
it is still worth trying. 

It is our moral obligation, as a peace- 
loving nation, not to rule out before- 
hand any effort that may bring about 
international understanding and prevent 
another—perhaps a final, world war. We 
must not slam shut the door in the 
face of hope. 

During World War II the top leaders 
of the U. S., Britain, and Russia met on 
several occasions. Meetings between 
President Roosevelt and wartime Prime 
Minister Churchill were even more fre- 
quent. It took conferences such as these 
to settle the big problems of war. And 
it will take similar conferences to solve 
the equally tough problems of peace. 

Even the pessimists cannot tell us 
what we stand to lose from another 
Truman-Stalin-Attlee conference. As 
Winston Churchill put it, “It is not easy 
to see how things could be worsened by 
a parley at the summit.” 


I? FACE the issue squarely and real- 
istically, it is necessary to dispel two 
illusions: 

One is that a_ tearful, repentant 
Stalin, with olive branch in hand, is 
begging for peace 

And the other is that no effort was 
ever made by us before to negotiate a 
real peace with Soviet Russia. 

Both notions are completely false. 

First of all there is no sign that Stalin 
is sincerely interested in peace. He has 
yet to demonstrate by deed or act that 
he believes in a live-and-let-live rela- 
tionship with the non-Communist world. 

On the contrary, the basic principle 
of Communism, since the days of Lenin, 
is that Soviet Russia and the democratic 
world cannot live together peacefully, 
and that one or the other must conquer. 

Secondly, there is the record of the 


long list of offers made by us since the 
end of the war to reach an understand- 
ing with Russia. Each one of them was 
spurned by the Russians. They turned 
down the aid we offered them under 
the Marshall Plan. They rejected our 
proposals for a mutual defense pact 
against a re-armed Germany. They have 
said “nyet” to our terms for a peace 
pact with Germany, to a treaty with 
Austria, to a united democratic Korea, 
to a fool-proof international agreement 
on control of atomic energy. The history 
of the postwar era is a history of our 
constant but useless attempts to end the 
cold war. 

Let us take for example one of the 
key issues under dispute with the Rus- 
sians — the international control of 
atomic energy. Every member country 
of the United Nations has endorsed the 
United States proposals—except Soviet 
Russia and her satellites. They, and 
only they, refuse to agree to a system 
of international inspection that would 
prevent “chiseling” by any nation. It is 
obvious that an agreement on atomic 
energy control without effective safe- 
guards would be a sham agreement— 


worse than no agreement at all (see 
Nov. 30 issue). 

The proper place for settling our dif- 
ferences with Russia is the United Na- 
tions. The world organization was 
founded particularly for that purpose— 
to settle international disputes. The days 
of big power politics, of “secret deals” 
among major countries at the expense of 
smaller ones—these days, we hope, are 
over. 

As a matter of fact, if Soviet Russia 
would only abide by the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter which she 
had solemnly signed, there would be no 
cold war. 

Assume that we do reach an agree- 
ment with the Russians and the agree- 
ment is duly sealed and signed. How 
reliable are their promises? Our sad 
experiences with the Russians have 
shown that they keep only those prom- 
ises which are of benefit to them. 

As President Truman recently point- 
ed out, “the agreement the Russians 
made at Yalta [in 1945] to enter the 
war against Japan was the only one 
they ever kept out of nearly 40.” The 

(Concluded on page 13) 


THE BIG THREE 
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e The only time these three heads of the state ever met was in Potsdam 
(near Berlin), Germany, in July, 1945—shortly after V-E Day. Here 
plans were made for the future of the defeated Nazi country. 

Much has happened to the Big Three leaders, and to the world, 


since then: 


CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, Prime Minister of Britain, had at the time 
just taken office backed by a strong Parliamentary majority. Today he 
is Britain’s Prime Minister for a second term. But his Labor party now 
holds only a slim majority in Parliament. 

HARRY S. FRUMAN, then, had been U. S. President barely three 
months. He had succeeded Franklin D. Roosevelt upon the latter's 
death in April, 1945. In November, 1948, he was elected President in 


his own right. 


JOSEPH V. STALIN was, and still is, Soviet Russia’s Premier. Since 
no free elections are permitted in Russia, his post seems secure. 





The Goal 


N the second day after the recent 

coal strike, miners turned out two 

million tons of coal. Railroads had 
rushed coal cars to the mines, and the 
sorely needed fuel was quickly sent on 
its way to factories, homes, and power 
companies throughout the nation. 

Well, that settles the coal probiem, at 
least for a year or two (see news pages, 
March 15 issue) 

Or does it settle the matter? Actually, 
the problems of the coal industry are 
still very much with us. The relation be- 
tween the miners and the mine opera- 
tors is only a small part of the picture. 

Just before the coal settlement came 
earlier this month President Truman 
told Congress, “The coal industry is a 
sick industry.” Ever since the 1920s 
people have tagged the coal industry 
as “sick.” Many mine operators dis- 
agree, thumping the industry on the 
chest and declaring it strong and 
healthy. 

We can look at the coal industry 
through three different sets of eves—the 
miner’s, the operator's, and those of the 
nation itself. But before we do this, let’s 
get some basic facts: 

We think of coal as a solid. But it 
is really a prehistoric vegetable matter. 
The trees, ferns, mosses, and plants of 
. quarter-billion years ago were slowly 
crushed under layers of sand, clay, and 
Over millions of years, earth- 
quakes, ice temperature 
shifts changed the earth’s surface 

The decaying plant life hardened into 
peat, a dark, earthy substance still found 
in abundance today. The three main 
types of coal—lignite, bituminous, and 


mud. 
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anthracite—developed from peat 


Industry 


Most important of coal’s elements is 
carbon, the source from which it de- 
rives its fuel energy. Anthracite, or 
“hard” coal, is 90 per cent carbon, and 
is coal in its oldest form. Most of the 
world’s anthracite is mined in north 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Lignite, a dark brown substance, is 
harder than peat, but has a low carbon 
content. It is the least useful of the 
three coal varieties. 

Bituminous or “soft” coal, with a 
carbon content of 60 to 80 per cent, is 
the most common type of coal. (In this 
article, we are talking about bituminous 
coal.) It has more volatile matter 
(gases, tars, and liquids which are 
burned out of coal) than anthracite has. 
Coke, used in making steel from iron, 
is the carbon left in coal after volatile 
matter has been removed by baking in 
an enclosed furnace 

The volatile matter in coal is put 
to more uses than any other natural 
substance. The wonders of modern 
chemistry have put it to work to make 
hundreds of thousands of different 
products. Aspirin, baking soda, sulfa 
drugs, food colors, synthetic perfumes, 
plastics, dyestuffs, nylon, synthetic rub- 
ber, fertilizers—these 
are but a few of the many uses for coal 
gases and tars. 

The United States alone mines more 


explosives, soil 


than one third of the world’s entire coal 
production. 

Now let’s look into the “health” of 
the coal industry 


I. How the Miner Sees It 


There are about 435,000 coal miners 
in the United States. Almost all of them 


Bit iminous Coal Institute 
Continuous mining machine does everything from cutting to loading coal in one non-stop operation. 


are members of the United Mine 
Workers union, to which they have a 
strong loyalty. 

Under the 
tremendous 


UMW the miners have 
made strides in the im- 
provement of their working conditions. 
The U. S. Government, through its 
Bureau of Mines, has helped the miners, 
particularly in making working 
conditions more safe. And, in many 
cases, forward-looking mine operators 
made mining a hazardous 
occupation. 

The miners now earn $14.75 a day. 
Their day’s work is eight hours long 
This includes about an travel 
time to and from their working posi- 
tions in the mine, and a half-hour lunch 
period. Their hourly earnings are the 
highest among 160 major U. S. in- 
dustries. 

Miners are entitled to pensions of 
$100 a month when they retire at age 
60 with 20 vears of service. In addition, 
they receive free medical care, and 
widows and dependents of miners killed 
in accidents also receive help. All of 
these benefits come from the miners’ 
pension and welfare fund, supported 
entirely by contributions from mine 
operators. Under the new contract, 
operators pay the fund 30 cents for each 
ton of coal mined. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture, far léss bright: 

Coal mines rarely operate on a year- 
around basis. Only enough coal is mined 
to meet the needs of those who use 
coal (see below). In 1948, for instance, 
miners worked an average of 210 days 
(equal to 42 full five-day weeks). When 
they do not work, miners do not get 
paid. 

Coal mining remains the most dan- 
gerous occupation in the nation. In 
1948 there were 870 miners who lost 
their lives in mine accidents. Another 


too, 


have less 


hour’s 
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41,715 jmen suffered 
injuries on the job. 
However, the safety record of mines 
is steadilv New regulations 
imposed by the union, Federal and state 
governments, and the operators them- 
selves are gradually making coal mining 


minor or major 


improving. 


a less dangerous occupation. 

There is one other solid fact which 
the miner faces: It now takes fewer and 
miners to dig and process the 
In 1923 there were 
work. Today, 

ind less than 
ll-time miners. 
says that 300,000 miners 
200 
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into the to replace 
who go to other 
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work iverage age of men emploved 
in the The 
in all industries is under 36. 
As mine 


average 
rs retire on their pensions the 
total number of workers in the industry 
But whether the number 
is going down fast enough to avoid 
unemployment in the coal industry— 
either through layoffs or 


Is going down 


temporary 


work stoppages—is impossible to predict. 


II. How the Mine Operator Sees It 


There are about 8,000 coal mines 
now in operation in the United States, 
owned by 5,000 different 
Unlike many other U. S. 
there are no real 
industry. There are only 11 coal min- 
ing companies which each produce 
more than one per cent of the total 
output. Thus coal mining is a highly 
competitive field. To get customers, the 
mine operator must have a price as 
low, or lower, than his competitors. 

There is one large group of mines 
ina class by themselves. These are the 

“captive” mines owned by steel com- 
panies for their own industrial needs. 
Coal goes directly from these mines into 


companies, 
industries, 


“giants” in the coal 


the manufacture of steel. The coal is 
not sold on the open market. Captive 
mines account for one sixth of our soft 
coal production. 

We usually think of miners working 
far underground. But there is another 
method to wrest coal from the earth. 
This is strip mining, also called open-cut 
or surface mining. As its name implies, 
strip mining requires no underground 
Colossal me 
the 
coal beds, 


and searching 
chanical shovels simply 
earth rocks covering 
chewing up tons at a time 
Open-air 


burrowing 
remove 
and 
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“miners” can turn 
tons of coal per man-day 
miners can produce 6.5 tons in 
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it used to be, 
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Strip mining a 


with a 


almost one 


and the 


ecounts for 
quarter of our coal production 
percentage is growing steadily 

About sixty cent of the 
coal mining goes into wages for miners. 
This is a far higher percentage than 
industries. As wages have in- 
creased, mine operators had to 
seek other ways to hold,down the price 
of coal. In this they have been tremen- 
dously successful. 

American coal mines are now highly 
mechanized, far more so than those of 
any other nation. In fact miners are no 
longer merely pick-and-shovel operators 
but highly skilled technicians, each 
assigned to one specialized part of the 
mining operation. 

Nine tenths of the coal taken from 
underground mines is now cut by ma- 
chine. New giant machines (see photo 
on facing page) are being introduced 
into the mines which can cut loose from 
two to five tons of a coal a minute. In 
fact, the problem now is how to get 
the coal out of the mine fast enough 
to keep up with the cutting machinery. 

More than three fifths of coal dug 
underground is loaded by and on ma- 
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chines. All along the line, machines 
have replaced manpower to produce 
coal more efficiently and less expen- 
sively (see strip of drawings at end of 
article) 

It used to be said that you could 
make anything from coal except money. 
This was perhaps true 
But since 1942 the coal industry, 
whole, has made profits. But 
operators realize that there are 
problems ahead. The principal threat 
to the coal industry is the 
competition it 


in past years. 
as a 
mine 


serious 


increasing 


faces from other fuels 
and sources of power—oil, natural gas, 


and water power 


Shift Away from Coal 

Put these 
they mean 

1. Of more than 
motives built since the f the 
348 are the traditional coal-burn 
ing steam type. All the rest run on 
diesel oil or electricity. Of 1,142 new 
locomotives now on order by the rail- 
a dozen will use coal. 

2. Orders for mechanical coal-stoking 
furnaces to heat homes dropped 60 per 
cent in the first ten months of 1949. The 
changeover from coal to oil and gas for 
home 


facts together and’ see what 
5.000 rail vad loco- 
end wal 


only 


roads, only 


heating is continuing at an in 
creasing pace. 

3. Utility companies (which provide 
light and electric power for homes and 
factories) still use mostly coal to gen- 
erate electricity. But here, too, many 
utility companies are converting to oil 
or gas, or are at least installing equip- 
ment which can change over from coal 
to oil or gas at a moment's notice. 

These are just three instances of 
how coal is losing out in supplying our 
fuel needs (see chart). To meet these 
threats, coal operators have a number 
of answers. The first answer is in finding 
new uses for coal. 

One way being pushed is continued 
research and development into the 
chemical uses of coal. Almost every day 
(Concluded on page 13) 


Vocational school trains youngsters in new mining techniques. 








Pioneering 
on the Farm 


Based on A Son of the Middle Border, by Hamlin Garland 


_ we think of the opening up 
of the West, we are more likely to 
think of the explorer, the fur-trader 
ind trapper, the soldier, the miner, and 
the cowboy, than of the farmer. Yet it 
was the farmer who really conquered 
the West for the nation; it was the 
farmer who was the real pioneer. His 
westward movement was not a single 
but a long series of ventures, 
the farmer’s frontier rolling westward, 
mile after mile, from the Alleghenies to 
the Mississippi and then across onto 


venture, 


the prairies and the plains. Sometimes 
it would be a matter of one generation 
moving from Pennsylvania or Mary- 
land to Ohio, the next on to Illinois, 
the next to Lowa or Kansas. Sometimes 
in a single generation a family would 
make all these moves, recapitulating, 
is it were, the history of the westward 
movement. 

It is the story of such a family that 
Hamlin Garland tells in what is surely 
the most moving of all the personal 
tales of pioneering. The Garland fam- 
ily had come first from Maine, then on 
to New York, and then further west. 
Hamlin was born in Wisconsin, and his 
earliest memories were of life in the 
coulee (a dry gully of ravine formerly 
tut by a stream). It was the life of a 
big familyv—the McClintocks and the 
Garlands—uncles and aunts and cousins 
and grandparents, all bound together 
as in a clan. He remembered, too, from 
his earliest boyhood the “Marching 
Song of the Garlands”: 


Cheer up, brothers, as we go 
O’er the mountains, westward ho, 
Where herds of deer and buffalo 
Furnish the fare 


Then o’er the hills in legions, boys 
Fair freedom’s star 

Points to the 
Ha, ha, ha-hal 


sunset regions, boy s, 


His father was always on the move: 
the prairie was always a little richer 
farther west. He moved first to a bet- 
ter, richer, farm in Wisconsin; then 
across the river to Iowa; then to town, 
then back to the farm; then, in his old 
age, to the Dakotah country. To the 
boy, Hamlin, these moves were won- 
derfully romantic. They brought new 
scenes, new country, new people, new 
experiences and adventures. Later on, 
when he was a young man and wrote 
his first book—Main Travelled Roads he 
called it—he saw all this with very dif- 
ferent eyes, and he dedicated that 
book: “To my father and mother, 
whose half-century of pilgrimage on 
the main travelled road of life has 
brought them only pain and weariness, 
these stories are dedicated by a son to 
whom every day brings a deepening 
sense of his parents’ silent heroism.” 


Hard Life on the Frontier 


But that was later. What is so won- 
derful about A Son of the Middle 
Border is that Garland was able to re- 
capture life on the prairie as it seemed 
to the boy. The early chapters of this 
book of reminiscences have a dewy 
freshness about them, a sense of the 
beauty and the glory of life on the 
frontier, a feeling for nature, a sym- 
pathy with the whole business of work- 
ing and playing and schooling that has 
in it nothing of later sophistication. 

It was a hard life, even for a boy— 
particularly for a boy, we might say 
now—but to the boy it was all natural 
enough. It was natural that he should 
go to work at seven, bringing firewood 
to the kitchen, shelling corn, driving 
the cows to pasture. It was natural 
that at ten he should take his part in 
ploughing, and a few years later at 
back-breaking threshing. There are no 
complaints here, nor is there any phi- 
losophizing about it all. Somehow there 
was time for the simple pleasures of 


country life, time for school with its 
spelling-bees and its readings and its 
games, time for picnics and outings, 
for swimming and for racing over the 
prairies with a dog, and time, too, for 
reading the small but select library that 
his parents had somehow held on to, 
and for listening to Uncle David's 
violin and mother’s songs on a winter 
evening. 

Grant the romanticism, grant the 
sentimentalism, when you read the 
book. Keep on to the end and there 
will be realism enough, as the young 
Garland sees how hard and bitter it 
all was. But first go along with the 
boy Hamlin in his discovery of the 
world. 


It all lies in the unchanging realm of the 
past (he writes)—this land of my child- 
hood. Its charm, its strong dominion can- 
not return save in the poet’s reminiscent 
dream. No money, no railway train, can 
take us back to it. It did not in truth exist 
—it was a magical world, born of the vi- 
brant union of youth and firelight, of music 
and the voice of moaning winds—a union 
which can never come again to you or me, 
father, uncle, brother, till the coulee mead- 
ows bloom again unscarred of spade or plow. 


Best of all are the pictures of the 
Iowa prairie, the tall grass, the gophers 
and snakes, the birds and insects, the 
primitiveness of it all. Here is how the 
Iowa farm first looked to him: 


The plain was covered with grass tall as 
ripe wheat and when my father stopped 
his team and came back to us and said, 
“Well, children, here we are on The Big 
Prairie,” we looked about us with awe, so 
endless seemed this spread of wild oats and 
waving blue-joint. Far away dim clumps of 
trees showed, but no chimney was in sight, 
and no living thing moved save our own 
cattle and the hawks lazily wheeling in the 
air. My heart filled with awe as well as 
wonder. I felt for the first time the poetry 
of the unplowed spaces. 
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The prairie in the wintertime was a 
different affair. Read Garland’s 
description of the blizzard—and imagine 
yourselves in a flimsy frame house out 
in the middle of the howling winds, no 
trees to break the fury of the storm 


very 


The thermometer fell to thirty degrees 
below zero and the snow-laden air moving 
at a rate of eighty miles an hour pressed 
upon the walls of our house with giant 
. Hour after hour those winds and 
snows in furious battle, howled and roared 
and whistled around our frail shelter 
ing at the windows and piping on the 
chimney, till it seemed as if the Lord Sun 
had been wholly blotted out and that the 
world would never again be warm. Twice 
each day my father made a desperate sally 
toward the stable to feed the imprisoned 
cows and horses or to replenish our fuel- 
for the remainder of the long pallid day he 
sat beside the fire 
his indomitable spirit was awed by the fury 
of that storm 


power 


slash- 


with gloomy face. Even 


Hamlin’s life was not all work, or all 
play; there was schooling, too. Most 
educators would turn up their noses 
at the kind of schooling Hamlin and 
his brothers and got; a few 
months snatched from work in the fall 
and winter, a single school-room, a 
single teacher, a handful of ancient 
books. But he read the McGuffey Read- 
ers, he recited Scott and Bulwer-Lytton 


sisters 


and the heroic poems from American 
history, he matched wits in spelling 
And somehow he got an educa- 
Somehow he learned to write. He 


bees 
tion 
even managed to go to a local Seminary 
and get a smattering of “higher” edu- 
cation. 

It was too good to last. After a while 
the elder Garland decided to move on 
to the rich Dakotah lands, just then 
being opened up to settlement. Once 
more the family left familiar surround- 
ings and friends and set out pioneering 
This chapter is told briefly enough, for 
Young Hamlin soon left to try his luck 
in the city. We go with him to Chicago, 
and then to Boston. Boston was still 
the Hub of the Universe, where all the 
giants lived, where the great 
magazines published. Garland 
tells us how he came and, after a while, 
conquered. He tells us, too, how he 
came to see the meaning of the west- 
ward movement with new eyes, and 
came to write about it. 


literary 


were 


Looking Backward 
He returned to Dakota, a successful 
enough young man, and lo! it was no 
longer romantic; it was harsh and bleak 
and _ pitiful. 


I revolted from the gracelessness of its 


human habitations. The lonely box-like 
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farm-houses on the ridges suddenly ap- 
peared to me like the dens of wild animals. 
The lack of color, of charm in the lives of 
the people anguished me. I wondered why 
I had never before perceived the futility 
of woman’s life on a farm. 


And as he visited around, and studied 
the lives~of his former friends and 
neighbdérs, 


All the gilding of farm life melted away. 
The hard and bitter realities came back 
in a flood. Nature was as beauti- 
ful as ever . . . but not splendor of cloud 
no grace of sunset could 
poverty of these people; on the contrary 
they brought out, with a more intolerable 
poignancy, the grac elessn 28S of these homes, 
and the sordid quality of the mechanical 
daily routine of these lives. 


upon me 


conceal the 


Here it is—the romance of the west 
ward movement, and the realism. Here, 
in the story of the Garland family, is 
the farm problem, as it was in the nine- 
teenth century. Here is what went into 
the Granger movement of the 70’s and 
the Populist Revolt of the 90’s—the feel- 
ing that those who had given their lives 
to breaking the soil and growing crops 
were rewarded by poverty and defeat. 
Garland told his story, again and again, 
in such books as Main Travelled Roads, 
in Rose of Dutcher’s Coulee, in A Spoil 
of Office—for he was in his day a 
famous novelist. But he has told it best 
of all in this most enchanting of auto- 
biographies, A Son of the Middle Bor- 
der. 
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GREECE VOTES. The Greeks 

have a wonderful word for it. 

The word is “democracy.” Though 

they invented it 3,000 years ago, 

it is still a living word with them. 
rhey proved it earlier this month when 
they held a peaceful, orderly, demo- 
cratic election. 

More than 80 per cent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls on March 5 and 
freely expressed their choice. This was 
the first general-election since the end 
of the civil war in Greece. 

The fighting with the Communist 
guerrillas (who were supported by the 
Soviet satellite states) had lasted for 
over three years. It was won only sev- 
eral months ago by the Athens govern- 
ment with the help of American aid 
under the Truman Doctrine. 

Contesting the 250 seats in Parlia- 
ment were no fewer than 3,000 candi- 
dates representing 26 political parties. 

rhere even an “Automobilists 
party” composed of truck drivers. They 
polled 120 votes.) The last general 
election in Greece was held in 1946, 


was 


when only about 55 per cent of the 
eligible voters cast their ballots. 

The new election indicated a turn 
trom right to center. The conservative 
parties dropped in strength and the 


middle-of-the-road parties increased 
their voting strength. Ten per cent of the 
votes went to the extreme left parties. 
The Communist party itself is outlawed 
in Greece. ) 

Although the conservative Populist 
party (headed by Constantin Tsaldaris) 
received more votes than any other 
single party, it did not receive enough 
votes to form a government. 

The new government will probably 
be a coalition (partnership) of three 
middle-of-the-road political parties. It 
is believed that General Nicholas Plas 
tiras, leader of the National Progressive 


Union, will become the new premier. 


BELGIUM VOTES. The people 
of Belgium have taken a vote 
which seems to decide nothing. 
They were voting on whether their 
king, Leopold II, should return to 
Belgium to resume his throne. (See Feb. 
»? issue 
But when the votes were counted 
March 12 the results left the issue still 
n doubt. For 2,933,382 ballots out of 
: total of 5.085.263 were cast in Leo 
old’s favor. Thus the “yes” vote was 
ibout 58 per cent—a slim majority. 
Leopold had offered to give up the 
throne if he received less than 55 per 
cent of the total vote. The vote he re- 
ceived is only slightly higher than the 
minimum goal he set himself. 
Flanders (north Belgium) rallied be- 


Understanding 


the Nahe 


hind Leopold giving him 72 per cent of 
its vote. But French-speaking Wallonia 
(south Belgium) gave him only 42 per 
cent, and in Brussels, the nation’s capi- 
tal, Leopold received slightly less than 
half of the vote. 

What’s Behind It: The Belgian peo- 
ple are almost evenly divided on the 
issue of Leopold’s return. Against him 
are the Socialist party (second largest 
in the country); most of the members 
of the Liberal party; and most of the 
Walloons (the French-speaking south- 
ern Belgians). 

For him are the Christian Socialist 
(Catholic) party, some of the Liberals, 
and most of the Flemings (Flemish- 
speaking northern Belgians). 

Leopold’s opponents criticize him for 
his decision to stay with his troops after 
the Belgian surrender to the Nazis in 
1940, instead of fleeing with his govern- 
ment leaders to Britain. 

Leopold's supporters, on the other 
hand, assert that his staying with 
his troops was a patriotic, soldierly 
act. 

What happens now? The March 12 
vote was only “advisory.” The final de 
cision on Leopold’s return rests with 
the Belgian Parliament. 

But since that body, too, is almost 
equally divided on this issue, a new 
national election may be called. 

In any event almost all Belgians want 
a king. Those opposed to Leopold 
would be happy to recognize his 
young son, Prince Baudouin, as_ his 
successor. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


SCOUTS HONORED. Congress 
has honored the Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. on the thirty-eighth 
birthday of their founding. 
Last Monday, one day after the Girl 
Scouts official birthday on March 12, 
Congress passed a bill incorporating the 
organization. 

The incorporation is a “mark of dis- 
tinction” and means that the Girl Scouts 
have been granted a Federal charter 
The Scouts will now make an official 
annual report to Congress on their ac 
tivities. The Boy Scouts of America 
and the Red Cross hold similar charters 
issued by Congress. 


MORE REFORMS. President 
Truman last week proposed to 
Congress 21 steps to streamline 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 
The suggested changes are based main 
ly on recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission (see Jan. 1] issue). A num- 
ber of the Commission’s suggestions for 
making the Executive Branch more effi- 
cient have already been put into effect. 
The 21 latest reorganization plans go 
into effect on May 12—unless either the 
House or Senate votes to disapprove 
them. Congress will consider each plan 
separately. The proposed plans include 
Strengthening the power of the Sec 
retaries of six Cabinet Departments 
—Treasury, Justice, Interior, Agricul 





. 
e Early next month a census taker will 
call at your home. He and 140,000 other 
enumerators (as they are also called 
will visit every home in the nation to 
gather information for the 1950 Census 

Here’s how you and your family can 
help the census taker in his work: 

1. Review the article, “Counting 
150,000,000 Noses” (Feb. 1 issue) 
which tells you what questions he (or 
she) will ask. 

2. Ask the census taker to show you 
his official card which identifies him as 
a Census Bureau worker. Then invite 
him into your home. He can work more 
quickly while seated at a table. 

3. Have the information 
ready. The questions asked apply to 
April 1—so don’t include the television 
set your family buys on April 3. 


necessary 





ture, Commerce, and Labor. The 
Hoover Commission had recommended 
that Cabinet Secretaries be given more 
direct authority over the activities of 
bureaus within their Departments. In 
addition, Administrative Assistant Sec- 
retaries would be appointed for each of 
these Departments, to relieve the Sec- 
retaries of some of their routine tasks. 
? In a similar fashion the chairmen of 

seven independent igencies not in 
any Cabinet Department would be 
given more power. In these agencies, 
final responsibility shifted 
from a group (for instance, the 11-man 
Interstate Commerce 
the chairman. 

Other plans would 

agencies to the Department of La 
bor from other Departments, and would 
make shifts in the General Services Ad 
ministration (Uncle Sam’s “housekeep- 
er” created last year). 

Another change would eliminate the 

independent U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission (which deals with Government 
regulation of and aid to shipping) and 
transfer these functions to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The President said 
his object was to make the Department 
of Commerce the center of all Govern- 
ment activities in transportation. He 
also wants to set up an Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation 

What's Behind It: If all these plans 
are carried out, Mr. Truman claims that 
one half of the Hoover 
recommendations would be in effect. 
However, Congress seems certain to 
raise objections to some of these plans, 
because some Congressmen feel that 
more harm than good would be done. 

Keep your eye on one plan in particu- 
lar: Mr. Truman proposes to eliminate 
the office of General Counsel to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The General Counsel (Robert N. 
Denham) was set up under the Taft 
Hartley Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. At that time the NLRB 
was expanded from three to five men. 
Since 1947 a number of conflicts have 
arisen between the five-man board and 
its General Counsel. Denham has often 
favored a strict interpretation of the Taft 
Hartley law’s provisions, while the Board 
has taken a more “go-easy” attitude. 

Mr. Truman is opposed to the Taft- 
Hartley Act and has frequently called 
for its repeal. Some observers believe 
that the President wants to take Den- 
ham out of the picture in order to ease 
the strict enforcement of the law, par 
ticularly where it operates to restrict 
unions. 

The Hoover Commission report sug 
gested that only some of the General 
Counsel's duties might be transferred 
to the NLRB itself. Thus, in recom- 
mending elimination of the General 
Counsel altogether, the President has 
Hoover Report 


would be 
Commission) to 


transter two 


Commission's 


gone be ond the 


AND NOW—JET AUTOMOBILES 


Wide World 
The British automobile industry’s 


biggest postwar secret—the jet- 


propelled car—was put on public display this month at Silverstone Airport, 
England. The car is powered by twin jet turbine engines, much like those in 


jet airplanes. Kerosene 


is used as fuel. 


The car hit 90 miles an hour on 


its test run. The jet car is still in its experimental stages, so don’t look for one 
in your local automobile show room just yet. 


THE AMERICAS 


THE MACHINE WINS AGAIN. 
“Havana” cigars will be machine- 
made for the first time. 
For thirty years the owners of cigar 
factories in Cuba have been trying to 
get the government to permit them to 
use cigar-making machinery. “Havana” 
cigars have always been hand-made 
Now the Cuban government has au- 
thorized the Havana cigar industry to 
make machine-made cigars for export 
and for one fifth of the sales made in 
Cuba 
“Havana” cigars—so-called because 
they are made in Cuba’s principal city 
enjoy world-wide fame and are said to 
be preferred because of the unique 
flavor of Cuban tobacco. Genuine Ha 
vana cigars sell in the U. S. at 25 cents 
to 50 cents each with some special 
grades selling at $1 or more each. 
Although sugar is Cuba’s chief crop, 
tobacco products are an important in 
dustry. They account for more than 
ten per cent of Cuba’s exports. Cuba 
will now begin to battle U. S. cigar 
manufacturers for the world cigar mat 
ket and will also be a more effective 
competitor in the U. S. market. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


TROUBLE IN BECHUANA- 
LAND. The British government 
has its hands full with an African 
Negro prince whom it threatens 
to exile. 
The prince is Seretse Khama, 28, who 
was recently named hereditary chief of 
the Bamangwato tribe, a group of sev- 
eral thousand natives in Bechuanaland. 
Bechuanaland is north of the Union 
of South Africa, under the protection 
of Britain. 
The young chief-to-be was educated 


at Oxford University. While in England 
he met and married an English white 
girl, Miss Ruth Williams, a stenogra 
pher. There was some doubt at first 
whether the Bamangwato people would 
accept a white queen. But upon 
Khama’s return to Serowe, capital of 
Bechuanaland, last year, he and _ his 
white wife were confirmed as “king 
and queen.” 

One faction, however, headed by 
Tshekedi Khama, uncle of Seretse, op 
posed the marriage as contrary to tribal 
custom and withdrew in protest. 

The marriage was also frowned upon 
by British colonial officials, as well as 
by the government of the Union of 
South Africa, of which Dr. Daniel Ma 
lan is prime minister. His party insists 
on strict racial segregation in the Union, 
and would like to annex Bechuanaland 
The South Africans fear the spread of 
Negro nationalism. 

Alarmed by these reactions, the Brit 
ish Labor government invited Seretse 
Khama to come to.London for a con 
ference. Once he got there, the govern 
ment told him he could not return to his 
homeland for five and offered 
him a pension of $3100 a year, if he and 
his wife would live anywhere except 
Bechuanaland. 

Seretse refused, charging that he had 
been “double and that he 
would return to Serowe, with or with 
out permission. His wife, who has been 
welcomed by the Negro people because 
she had taken a kindly interest in their 
welfare, and is expecting a child shortly, 
declared she would remain in Serowe. 

The government's action, besides 
arousing expressions of defiance on the 
part of the Bamangwatos, has had 
strong political repercussions in Eng 
land. Winston Churchill, leader of the 
Conservative party called it “a very dis 
reputable transaction.” 


years, 
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| NEWS | (Continued) 


Leading British newspapers have 
charged that the enforced exile of Se- 
retse would endanger “the whole future 
relationship between the colored and 
vhite people s of the Empire j 

What's Behind It: The case of Seretse 
throws a searching spotlight on the un- 
ible basis of imperial control of all 
ative peoples. Relations between the 
british Commonwealth and the South 
\frican dominion are strained, but Brit- 
iin would not like the Union of South 
\frica to leave the Commonwealth. 
she cannot completely ignore the Un- 

m's feelings about neighboring Bech- 

ili il ind 

But in other African colonial areas 
ot yet advanced to dominion status, 
Britain has encouraged self-government 
ind has promised the natives control of 
their own affairs. 

The British do not officially recognize 
nv color line at home, and English 

ublic opinion supports the United Na 
tions pledge to re spect the equal rights 
of all races. 


FOLLOW-UPS 


END OF FEDERAL MARGARINE 
TAXES. Ready for President Truman’s 
ignature last week was a Congress 
pproved bill to end all Federal taxes 

margarine on July 1. The bill re 
juires that margarine be served in tri- 
ngular pats in restaurants, to distin- 
vuish it from butter. The butter sub 
titute must also be clearly labeled as 
irgarine but need not be triangular 
hen sold in stores. (See Feb. 1 issue.) 

ee ¢e 

GUBITCHEV, COPLON SEN- 
FENCED. Valentin A Gubitchev, the 

1 who was convicted of conspit 
ttempted espionage igainst 

ent, was offered the 

Russia instead 

on term. Judith 

Justice 

es a 


vill be 


ee Mar 


SANDER INNOCENT. Dr. Her 
inn N. Sander was declared innocent 
by a Manchester, N. H., jury of at 
tempting to t ike the life of Mrs. Abbie 
C. Borroto, a victim of cancer. Dr. San 
| denied that he had carried out 
nercy killing” on his patient. He testi 
ed that 
hen he injected air into Mrs. Borroto 
ind that he had no intention of hasten 
ing her deatl See Jan. 11 issue 
*- @ @ 

BRITISH LABORITES SURVIVE 
THREE TESTS. The British Labor 


party, in control of Britain’s govern 


“something snapped in me” 


nent, won tw ests in the newly elected 


Westinghouse photo 
Top teen-age scientist is Saul H. Sternberg, 16, 
of New York City. He was top winner in 
Westinghouse’s annual Talent Search. Saul 
wins a four-year college schclarship. Another 
39 teen-age scientists also won awards. 


House of Commons. The Labor party 
holds a majority of six seats in Com- 
mons. It won the first vote, 310-296. 
Chis vote deteated a Conservative party 
motion to criticize the government on 
its intentions to bring the iron and steel 
udustry under national ownership. The 
Labor party won another vote, 314-289 
m housing, and a third vote, 308-289, 
on its spending policies. If the Labor 
party is defeated on votes such as these 
it means that new elections for Parlia- 
ment must be called. (See Mar. 8 issue 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


VERDICT UPHELD-—3,800 
years later. Crime did not pay, 
even in 1850 B. C. 
hat there was justice in those days- 
swift and fair—is now established by 
the discovery of the oldest known rec 
ord of a murder trial. 

Che record is inscribed on a two-by 
tour-inch clay tablet which was recent- 
ly unearthed in Iraq by archeologists 
trom the Universities of Chicago and 
Pennsylvania. The writing is in the 
uneiform script and reports the suce- 
cessful murder prosecution under a 
democratic process ot law which took 
place 3,800 years ago 

The tablet was found at Nippur, 100 
miles south of the modern citv of Bag- 
dad in the ancient land of Sumer 

This is the story of the trial as re 
ported in the Sumerian text: About 
1850 B. ¢ three men murdered Lu 
Inanna, a temple official, and then told 
Nin-Dada. what they had 
lone. Strangely, she did not notify 


hi wite 


the police 

The case was brought before the 
king. He turned it over for trial to the 
Citizens Assembly at Nippur. Nine men 
from the Assembly arose to prosecute 


They urged that not only the three ac 


tual killers but also the wife should get 
the death penalty. 

Two men then spoke in defense of 
Nin-Dada. They pleaded that she took 
no part in the murder and that, there- 
fore, she should not be executed. 

Apparently their reasoning had its 
effect. The three murderers were put 
to death. But the wife was set free 

Commenting on the case last week 
former U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts said that the verdict 
was just and that the woman would 
have been freed under our laws, too 


IN THE 48 STATES 


GUY LOMBARDO GETS A 

NEW NAME. Famed Macy’s 

department store in New York 

pulled a superboner—but the 

story has a happy ending. 
“Umpdy-ump” is the name for Lom 
bardo. At least that’s what Macy’s re 
cent seven-columy advertisement called 
him. How did it happen? 

Macy’s vice-president Victor Ratner 
explained it this way: “We thought 
Guy Lombardo would be our star guest 
at a TV show. But we weren't sure. So 
we wrote our ad for the newspapers, 
inserted Lombardo’s picture but wrote 
‘umpdy-ump’ in place of his name. We 
were supposed to fix it on the proof 
sheet. Then came the boner-deluxe 
The ad ran as ‘umpdy-ump.’ 

“We waited all the next morning,” 
Ratner continued, “for Guy to tele 
phone. Would he rant and rave? Final 
ly, he called. He was wonderful, anc 


made a big joke of it all. And we wrote 


| 


a correction ad which called him the 
‘sweetest guy this side of heaven who 


got the sourest ad from a store that’s 


“T can laugh, too, now that it’s over 
said Mr. Ratner. “Tell the high school 
journalists: “Don’t let it happen to you! 
And I hope Guy Lombardo doesn't in 
vent a hit-song called ‘umpdy-ump’ to 


haunt me the rest of my life.” 
2 


Quick 
ON THE © NEWS 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells vou to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


1. To what youth or 


ganization has Congress given a charter? 
soniniaaeitilandiatitioa _2. What's the name ot 
the agency known as “Uncle Sam’s 
housekee pel ? 

____ 3. What Cuban prod 
uct will now be made by machine? 


_ CA. « Bechuanaland is 
north of what nation? 


_ dS. On what date will 


Federal taxes on margarine be lifted 


under a bill just passed by Congress 





The Coal Industry 
Concluded) 


some new development occurs to in- 
crease the need for coal tars and gases. 
Mine operators are confident that this 
“chemical revolution” is only in its first 
stages, and will spread into more and 
more fields. 

Secondly 
ber that coal, oil, and natural gas are 

the that is, they 

composed of the same elements, but in 
differing forms, so as to make one a 
solid, the second a liquid, and the third 


it is important to remem 


basically same are 


i gas. Thus, coal experts are confident 
that coal the 
ther two forms and can be used in 
the Same Way oil and gas are 

Alabama 


can be converted into 


For example, tests in are 
being made to set coal veins afire under- 
ground. By conirolling the fire and fore- 
ing air into the coal, gas is produced 
This is brought to the surface~by pipes, 
and then shipped by pipelines. Still in 


this opens the way to 


t 
sf 
using coal without even seeing it! 


its early stages 

Other experiments are being made in 
the construction of gas turbine power 
coal is ind 


plants. In these, 


crushed 
pulverized into a fine powder, and then 
fed into turbines much as gas or oil is 
now used. 

Perhaps most important is the hydro- 
coal—changing it from a 
a liquid. The Germans car- 
this during World 


American scientists are devel- 


genation of 
lid inte 
ried out 


War II 


process 


oping improvements on this process. 

All of these are encouraging signs to 
mine operators, who are fully aware 
of the declining use of coal in its tradi- 
tional solid form. But beyond this they 
have one advantage over all other fuels. 
This “ace in the hole” takes us to our 
third wav of looking at the coal industry. 


Ill. How the Nation Sees It 


As a nation, we our 
total needs for the future, and the total 
meet 


must look at 


natural resources we have to 
these needs. As our industry expands 
and as our population grows, we shall 
need an ever increasing amount of 
natural fuel. The development of atomic 
alter this picture, but 
itomic experts agree that this is still 
far in the future. And even with atomic 
development, the traditional 
fuels is certain to continue, too 

How do we stand on our 
Reserves of oil (and natural gas, which 
is always found with oil) are rapidly 
being used up. One estimate is that 
we have less than 20 years supply of 
oil left, at the present rate we are using 
it. But recent new oil discoveries, in the 
U. S. and throughout the world, have 
increased our known reserves. We have 


energy 


may 


need for 


reserves? 


enough anthracite coal to last more than 
a century. And. of course, we have al- 
most as much water power as we care 
to harness with dams and power plants 
But here is the clincher 

We have enough soft-coal reserves 
to last from 1,000 to 2,500 years! 
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reserves are in States 
which are not now producing large 
amounts of coal. Our leading coal 
producing states now are West Virginia 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and _ Illinois. 
These states have coal reserves for many 
years ahead. 

But the greatest known coal reserves 
are farther west—in Wvoming, North 
Dakota, Colorado, and Montana. In the 
distant future our coal miners mav be 
speaking with a Western twang. And 
many of the industries (especially steel) 
join the 


And_ these 


which depend on coal may 
movement to the West. 

It is because of these huge reserves 
that soft-coal mine operators scoff at 
the word “sick.” Coal has been mined 
in the U. S. for more than two cen- 
turies. But we have onlv scratched the 
surface. For the present coal seems to 
be fighting a losing battle with its fuel 
But in the future we may 
oul 


competitors 
find coal as 
economy as air is to human beings or 
water is to fish. 

Because of the long-range importance 


indispensable to 


of the coal industry, and because of 
its present troubles, President Truman 
recently made a proposal to Congress 
He suggested that a nine-man commis 
sion be set up to examine the industry 
and make wide 
its future. If Congress follows through 
on this suggestion, the nation will learn 
whether Old King Coal will continue 
his “reign” or whether he is ready to 
be dethroned. 


recommendations for 


ferground mining 








“Big Three’ Conference? 
(€ ‘om lude d) 


President repeate d 


open to the head of 
who wished to see him in Washington 
But that he had no intention of going 


on a peace pilgrimage to Moscow. 


that his door was 


any government 


There is no escaping the conclusion 
that if we make the proposal for direct 
talks Stalin, the 
interpret it as a sign of weakness 
part. And that’s no way 
sions from the Russians. We 
from strength, not weakness 
thing the Soviet 
(and respect) is strength. 

At the present juncture in history, ou: 
freedom one 
Without 


with Russians would 


on our 


to get conces- 


} 
must lead 
1 
The only 


Russians understand 


and our strengt 


freedom ve have 


strength. Without strength we cannot 
preserve freedom. 

The entire issue was summed up ef 
by Secretary of State Dean 


Acheson at a conference. 


fectively 
recent press 
have taught 


Four vears of 


this country, he declared, that it is not 


experience 
possible to obtain Soviet compliance 
with agreements unless we back them 
with strength and force. 

“You 
said, “it is going to flow. You « 
dam it up.” Similarh 
with Russia 


can’t argue with a river,” he 
an only 
you can't get an 
that is 


“ret ords 


igreement worth 


anvthing unless the 
the existing situation of fact” and unless 


Russia is “dammed up” by our determi- 


agreement 


nation. 
The Communists might have 
and Berlin. Secretary Acheson 


seized 


Greece 


asserted, were it not for the fact that 
we stood up to them with our strength 

“We have observed over the last few 
vears that the Soviet government is 
highly realistic, and we have seen time 
ifter time that it can adjust itself to 
facts when facts exisf,” Secretary Ache 
son pointed out. “What I want to stress 
here is that agreements with the Soviet 
Union useful when those agree- 
ments register or record 
uation or fact 
not of much use.” 


Our hope of peace with Russia, he 


are 
an existing sit 


but otherwise they are 


said, depends solely upon making the 
United States the West strong 
enough to convince the Russians that 


and 


they cannot win a war. Few people who 


know the “facts of political life” can 


dispute this statement. 
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“Oh, Those Teen-Agers!”’ 


Following Pat Sullivan’s spirited lead 
Senior Scholastic, January 4, p. 16), 
two more voices are raised in answer to 
the question, “What's wrong with this 
modern generation?” 


Dear Editor: 


Pat Sullivan’s letter came as a sock in 
Not only am I a teen- 
ager, but also a critic of teen-agers. 


the jaw to me 


Pat savs, “In our hands rests the fu- 
ture fate American government.” 
And I reply, “Are we worthy of this 
privilege?” Pat honked her horn about 
the fact that teen-agers are 
up faster nowadays. True! Then how 
of them have taken time out to 
realize the responsibility involved in 
governing, or helping to govern, a na- 
tion? Who can answer this question bet- 
ter than the honest teen-ager? His (or 
her) answer would be, “None.” 

Impossible to say this? No, because 
we are not trained to lead; we are 
trained to be led. Discipline of teen- 
igers and instruction in their duties as 
citizens should begin in the home at the 
mother’s knee. But teen-agers don’t re- 
their They shirk their 
as young Americans. They ig- 
nore the advice of older people. Take 
Pat’s revealing statement about the av- 
erage teen-ager’s response to adult criti- 
cism: “Teen-agers want to show ‘that 
old crone’ a thing or two.” No one with 


this attitude can assume the responsi- 


growing 


many 


spect parents. 


duties 


bilities of government. 

And where do teen-agers spend their 
free time? In honky-tonks, roadhouses, 
movie theaters, dance halls, bars. On 
the road in fast cars. Hardly the kind 
of atmosphere that produces future citi- 
zens and leaders! Until teen-agers real- 
ize this, I'll continue to ask, “In what 
worthy hands does the future fate of 
American government rest?” 


Bernard Simmons 
Natchez (Miss.) High School 


Dear Editor: 


My pet a pretty common 
one among teen-agers. We know that 
we aren't the most angelic people who 
lived, but why do we get criti- 
cized so severely for things that we do 
wrong? 

If an adult 
experience 
with 


peeve 1s 


ever 


(who has had much more 
than a_ teen-ager) 
drunken driving, 
might see a small corner of the daily 
newspaper devoted to his exploit. But 
if a teen-ager is caught in a similar of- 
fense, the incident gets headlines. 

Adults say, “Oh, this modern genera- 
tion! What are we going to do about it?” 
Did they ever stop to think that the 
adults of this world aren’t exactly im- 
proving? How can they expect teen- 


gets 


charged you 


tee 
, > “oe a 


3 
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sf 


agers not to drink, not to drive reck- 
lessly, when these are the very things 
that adults are doing? 

We realize that the teen-agers of yes- 
tervear didn’t always act the way we 
do, but we also realize that the adults 
of past generations didn’t act like the 
adults of today! We teen-agers learn by 
example—and who are our examples? 
Who else but our parents and their 
friends? 

Deborah Foushee 
Will Rogers High School 
Tulsa, Okla. 


College at Uncle Sam’s Expense? 


The issue of Federal scholarships for 
college students continues to get a 
warm reaction from both sides of the 
fence. Here are two conflicting points 
of view. Which, in your 
argued best? 


opinion 1s 


Dear Editor: 


Should the Federal government pick 
out the high-school seniors who can't 
afford to go to college and pay their 
way? Yes! 

I have several reasons for thinking so. 
The first is political. I believe that this 
would be a more enterprising country 
if our young people were given an op- 
portunity to further their education aft- 
er completing high school. They'd have 
a chance to become better citizens. 

There are personal advantages to the 
student who goes to college at govern- 
ment expense. He would have the 
chance to uncover talents that might 
otherwise remain hidden because of the 
lack of education and financial means. 
If he’s ambitious, his ambition, instead 
of being choked by unfavorable circum- 
stances, would be recognized and en- 


couraged. 





What Do YOU Think? 


@ Do you have an opinion on cur- 
rent affairs, a gripe, or a pet peeve? 
Write it up and send it to the 
“Roundup.” The most interesting 
and significant contributions will be 
published. Address: Roundup Edi- 
tor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. This is the 
chance you have been waiting for. 
Hop to it! 











Nor can we overlook the long-range 
social benefits of sending poor, but able 
pupils to college at government ex- 
pense. Higher 
student to a higher standard of living. 
It gives him the incentive and the qual- 
ifications to earn a good income after 
graduating from college. He develops 
cultural interests. Thus a pattern is set 
which can operate, in time, to the ad- 
vantage of his home, his community, 
and future generations of his family. 


education exposes the 


Marjorie Morgan 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, Va. 


Dear Editor: 

If Federal aid to college students is 
allowed to invade higher education, 
where the so-called leaders of the na 
tion are indoctrinated, the future will 
undoubtedly be a landslide toward so- 
cialism. , 

Federal aid, though theoretically 
sound, is quite otherwise when put into 
practice. For one thing, it would be an- 
other load for our already overburdened 
Federal budget. Education is a worthy 
government investment if it takes the 
form of direct aid to schools, govern- 
ment-sponsored institutions, and the 
like. However, many would agree with 
me that the government is spending 
too much money now on worthy but 
rather unnecessary projects. Then, too, 
politics might enter the picture. In that 
case, Federal aid to college students 
would cost more because of the bureau- 
cratic methods employed. It would also 
attract pikers in search of a free ride 
through college, and weaken the fiber 
of the deserving. 

Every qualified person who is not 
seriously disabled or does not have fam- 
ily responsibilities can go to college 
now. Perhaps the scoffers have not 
heard of “working one’s way through 
college”? Every school offers scholar- 
ships, student loans, and part-time em- 
ployment to aid poor but deserving stu 
dents. So in answer to the question, “Is 
this the United States .. .?” I say, 
“This is the United States, the land of 
equal opportunity.” Besides a high IQ, 
students of college material need ambi- 
tion. If they really have the stuff, they 
won't want to be cushioned by a benev- 
olent Uncle Sam. 


Sid Stutz 
De Pus (Iil.) H. $. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in 


1. EAST-WEST CONFERENCE 
A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 

O if it is an opinion and a T if it is a 

true statement of fact. Each counts 4. 

Total 16. 

__1. Russia hurt the cause of peace 
xy refusal to accept the U. S. 
»roposal for control of atomic 
energy 
Both Russia and the U. S. are 
nembers of the U, N. 

A top-level conference of Tru- 
man, Stalin, and Attlee will be 
1 slap in the face of the U. N. 
Russia declared war against 
Japan, as she agreed at the 
Yalta Conference. 

My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place a 
P if it is in favor of the proposed con- 
ference of the “Big Three” and a C if 
it is against. Each counts 4. Total 16. 
__l. Force is the only language 
which the Russians understand. 
Communist doctrine holds that 
East and West cannot remain 
at peace. 
A hydrogen bomb war could 
blot out civilization and every 
effort to prevent it should be 
tried. 
We cannot expect the U. N. to 
solve this overwhelming prob- 
lem of peace. 
My score_ 

lil. THE COAL INDUSTRY 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 


this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 20. 


The kind of coal which is most 
widely used in the U. S. for in- 
dustrial purposes is 
1. anthracite 3. bituminous 
2. lignite 4. peat 
According to estimates pt 
natural resources the fue! which 
has the greatest amount of re- 
serves is 
l. coal 2. gas 3. vil 
All of the following conditions 
exist in the coal mining indus- 
try, except 
lack of union organization 
pension system for miners 
competition among mine op- 
erators 
4. hourly wage rate of $14.75 
a day 
The number of miners employed 
in the U. S. when there is full 
production is about 
1. 25,000 3. 435,000 
2. 100,000 4. 700,000 


My score_____ 


ill. FARM PIONEERING 
These questions are based on Dr. 
Commager’s review of the Hamlin 
Garland classic, Son of the Middle 
Border. In the space opposite each 
letter, write the number of the cor- 
rect answer. Each counts 4. Total 24. 
a. According to Dr. Commager, 
the men who really conquered 
the West were 
1. the explorers 2. the farmers 
3. the cowboys 
b. A coulee is a 
1. ravine once cut by a stream 
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2. dam }. prairie 
Son of the Middle Border is a 
novel 2. journal 
3. autobiography 
last stop of Garland’s 
‘s westward trek was 
in 2. Iowa 
ine s «akotah country 
Commager’s opinion, the 
wonderful thing about 


{ the Mid.tle Border is 


mstructed 
nove 
review prat through 
the ey : hoy 
constantly cesses the harsh 
and pitiful re » life in 
the Dakotah country 
In Garland’s day the eastern 
headquarters of literary giants 
a i. gazines was 
Vew O:ieans 2. Boston 
>». New York City 
” My score____ 


IV. | LIKE IT HERE 


Answer the following questions 
based on Carl Zuckmayer’s short 
story. In the space opposite each 
number, write T if the statement is 
true, F if it’s false. Each counts 4. 


Total 24. 


1. The scene of this story is the 
courthouse of an eastern city. 

2. The time is shortly after V-E 
Day. - 
In the courthouse are 17 “candi- 
dates” for naturalization. 
“Barbakoff” has a son who was 
wounded in the Battle of Cor- 
regidor. 
A “side” judge questions “Bar 
bakoff.” 
In the end, the old man is grant 
ed citizenship because he knows 
that Truman is President. 


My score______ My total score- 


My name ili reatien — 
Quiz for issue of March 22, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


anthracite (hard coal) 
anthrakités (a kind of 

bituminous (soft coal )—Bittiimen, from 
which the adjective bituminous derives, 
is a Latin word meaning mineral pitch 
or asphalt. 


Greek 


stone) 


From 
precious 


regimentation—A noun. Act of group- 
ing people together and treating them in 


a uniform, and generally strict 
From Latin regimentum (rule). 
venerable—An adjective. Worthy of rev- 


manner, 


erence (usually because of age). From a 
Latin adjective with the same meaning, 
venerabilis 

volatile — An adjective. Evaporating 
quickly. Also frequently applied to per- 
sons in the sense of change able or flighty 
From Latin volatilis 


YOUR SLIP IS SHOWING! 

Comical errors in the use of words pop 
up constantly in themes and test papers. 
Maybe they do brighten your teacher's 
day by giving her something to chuckle 
about. Chances are, 
you're out in the world, you won't al- 
ways have such an indulgent audience. 


flying) 


however, that once 


five “boners.” In the 
number, write the word 


Below are space 


opposite each 
the author meant to use—and didn't. 
— 1. When my 
parents emigrated from France they set 
tled in the futile Mississippi Valley 


2. We used a 


grand 


ypher 
to transfer some of the gas from our tank 
to that of the stranded motorist. 
sien ai sctlissniintaite ae gave 
the patient a prescription for new lenses 
and told him to take it to a good optimist 
________4. Many public speak- 


ers like to win their audience at the very 


oculist 


beginning by telling an amusing antidote 
5. In the 


, opinion of 
the medical examiner, the cause of death 


was elocution 
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By CARL ZUCKMAYER 


THEN I was in Germany recently, 


some of former countrymen 
isked why I, once a German, liked it 
the United States. I told 


i little story rd of it is 


my 


so much in 
them Every w 
true, 

The the country court 
where we got our naturalization papers. 
It was a small-town courtroom in one 
nf the the only state 
which still has the venerable institution 
if “side judges” sitting to the left and 
ight of the acting judge—like silent 
monuments symbolizing the pepple’s 
voice 

It was in June, 1945, only four weeks 
ifter V-E Day. There were 17 of us. 
The judge called out our names, one 
by one. We rose and gathered at the 
ther side of the room—all but one man, 
who remained seated. He was about 60, 
with cheekbones, thick, 
bushy mustache. He kept his hands on 
his knees and his eves half shut as if he 
was under a straifi 


setting was 


Eastern states, 


wide and a 


When the judge announced his name 
A man in 
“Hey, Barba- 
koff! They want you up there!” 
Barbakoff?” said the judge to the old 
ell ww 
“Real 


Weresczinsky 


he didn’t seem to understand 


the audience called out 


“That isn’t vour real name.” 
the softly 
Them cannot say. I bar- 
ver. So them sav Barbakoff.” 


Sal 1 the 


name said man 


You mean,” judge, “the 
your real 


. whatever! 


, 


ime, Were 


pronounce 
Werescz 


call your Barbakoff because 


it 1s 


snickering in the 
yung naturalization 
us sternly called for 


Weresczinsky—his 


on the name 


K hr quest 
M ve he'll make it 
3arbak of 


now 


who is the 


1} vermission of 


v | n the author 
Week Magazine 


chief of the United States Government? 
What do you call him?” 

The man shook his head with a des- 
perate smile. 

“Now,” said the judge, “I’m sure you 
know. You just didn’t get my question 
Let’s put it this way: from what coun 
try do you originate? Where did you 
come from before you entered. the 
United States?” 

The man’s face lit 

“R-r-r-russia,” he said 
rolled 
mill's weit 

‘All right,’ 


Ss I niet 4 


over tongue like 


said judg ind 


vernment 
Said the man happily 

judge, “there 
Russia, long ago. Meanwhile, 
volution. Don’t you know?” 
without under 


said the was a 
dar 
said the man 
1dIng 
When did you leave 
the judg 
“Came here 1906.’ 
“1906? 


isked 


Russia?’ 


During all this time you've 


SSSA VUQ 


certainly heard something about our 
government in Washington. Don’t you 
know who’s in the White House?” 

“Yes!” said Barbakoff with a sigh ot 
relief. “Roosevelt!” 

“Don't know that President 
Roosevelt died a few months ago? That 
we've got another president now?” 

“Oh,” said Barbakoff, and shook his 
head sadly 

The judge was silent for a moment. 
Then he said, “Can you answer 
other little question? Why do we call 
this country the United States?” 
is America,” said Barbakoff 
after a long wrestling with himself 

“I'm afraid you won't get any reason 


le answer out of him,” said the officer 


At that 


} 
among the 


you 


one 
“Because 


} 
a 


moment a young woman rose 
spectators 

“May I make a statement?” she asked 
quietly 

The court granted permission. 

“He's the young woman 
said. “He’s a little clumsy in expressing 
himself, but his English is good enough 

Concluded on page 18) 


just shy,” 








THE NEW FORD ENGINE |S YES, EVEN 
SO QUIET YOU CAN HARDLY WITH THE 
HEAR IT Hoop uP! 














THIS NEW MOLDED TIMING 
GEAR IS A BIG REASON 
WHY-ITS NEW COMPOSITION 

ATERIAL CUTS OUT METAL- 

AGAINST-METAL SOUND 


4 
FORD'S NEW SOUND-CONDITIONING 
AND 13-WAYS STRONGER. BODY 
GIVE YOU A NEW HUSHED —_ 
17S A’ LIFEGUARD’ 
Bopy PLUS! 


eee 

















NOTICE THE EASY “FINGER-TIP” 
STEERING...AND WHAT SMOOTHER 
POWER YOU GET FROM A 100 
H.R V-8 ENGINE = 
WHEN AN 
ENGINE THIS POWERFUL 





YES, NEAL, FORD'S THE ONE 
FINE CAR. IN THE LOW-PRICE 


CERTAINLY 
LOOKS THE 
PART, Too! 


QUIET NEW ENGINE FOR YOU...SMOOTH Jann tyHaT 


ONE, « 
AND QUIET AS ONLY FLEXIBLE *cee” (So you KNOW, 
A V-8 CAN BE! , 71, NEAL, FOROS THE 
peas once AW Oe eee ONLY CAR IN ITS 
i » PRICE CLASS 





AMERICA'S 
COSTLIEST CARS' 


NX, 


YES,AND 
IT SELLS FOR LESS, 
THAN MOST SIXES: 











: LY bata 
TEST DRIVE" 7, 

at your Ford 

It will Open yo 


ur Ces 
NEW, EASY WAY TO BE AN EXPERT DRIVER 
Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 

Be an Expert Driver.” 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich 


Name aaa ‘ a ( Please print plainly) 
a 


— ee State 


Town____ 
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CARE YO 
KIDDING 2 


aa ae 
Now Official e ee Before you start yelling “robber !”— 
check the new look in strike zones: 
The Strike Zone is that space 
over home plate which is between 
the batter’s arm-pits and the top 
of his knees when he assumes 
his natural stance. 


ALWAYS official... 


@ The great Spalding and Spalding-made 
Reach are the only base balls ever used in the 
National League, or American League, and 
every World Series and All-Star game. 





Off this record there’s one rule not subject 
to change: Spalding’s diamond supremacy. It’sa 
clear-cut case of unmatched quality and per- 
formance always associated with the biggest 
name in sports—Spalding! 


Twins of the Mayors 


BOTH MADE BY 


Spalding 


(ie) Sets the Pace in Sports 








"| Like It Here” 


(Concluded) 


to make himself understood among peo- 
ple. He knows much more than he can 
say here or to an examiner.” 

“And who are you?” asked the judge. 

“I'm his daughter.” 

“Well,” said the judge, looking from 
her to Barbakoff and back with a some 
what surprised expression, “you're his 
daughter. So you’ve been brought up 
in this country?” 

“We've been brought up as Ameri- 
cans,” she said, “my brother and I.” 

“And where’s your brother now?” 

“He’s in a hospital,” she said. “He 
was wounded at Iwo Jima.” 

“Well, well,” said the judge thought- 
fully, “thank vou for vour statement.” 

Now the man who had ealled 
Weresczinsky by his nickname at the 


| beginning of the hearing spoke up 


“We like Barbakoff,” he said, “in our 
community. We think he’s a good citi- 
zen. He brought up his’ children ail 
right. Excuse me,” he added and sat 
down. 

The judge shook his head in doubt 
and Addressed the young naturalization 
officer. 

“You've heard that. Don’t you think 
you could withdraw your objection?” 

“I'd be inclined to do it,” said the 
young man doubtfully, “if he only—in 
order to keep within the letter of the 
law—could give a satisfactory answer to 
one question.” 

Suddenly one of the side judges, who 
had watched the whole procedure 
closely, raised his hand. He wore an 
old-fashioned string tie under his white 
beard and looked as old as the court- 
hose. 

“May I fut the question?” he asked. 

“Of course,” said the presiding judge. 

The side judged turned to Barbakoff. 
“Tell me, why do you want to become 
an American?” 

“Oh,” said Barbakoff, without hesitat- 
ing, and with a broad, happy grin, “I 
like it here.” 

“All right,” said the side judge, lean- 
ing back in his chair. “I think that is a 
good reason and a satisfactory answer.” 

oa Withdraw objection,” said the 
young officer of the state. 

“Thank you, Mr.—er—Wersc—er—step 
over and take the oath,” said the pre 
siding judge. 

How’s That Again? 

“Dear Teacher,” wrote little Johnny's 
mother, “kindly excuse Johnny's ab 
sence from school yesterday afternoon 
as he fell in the mud. By doing the 
same you will greatly oblige his 
mother.” 


In Lighter Vein Christian Science Monitor 





The Queshin Boy 


Q. Is it all right to take the new anti- 
histamine tablets to prevent colds? I 
catch colds easily. 


A. If you catch colds easily, better 
have your doctor check you over. Your 
general resistance may be low. The 
claim for anti-histamine tablets is that 
they stop symptoms such as sneezing 
and watering eyes, if taken upon the 
first sign of a cold. However, medical 
science has not yet discovered whether 
they may have harmful effects on the 
body. Many people feel light-headed 
or become drowsy after taking the tab- 
lets. This drowsiness may be dangerous 
if you drive an automobile or work 
around machinery. 

Remember that anti-histamines are 
drugs. If used at all, they should be 
taken with caution and exactly as di- 
rected. 


Q. What can I do to remove moles? 
I have a lot of them on my back. 


A. You yourself should not do any- 
thing. Your doctor will tell you whether 
or not they should be removed, and 
can do it for you. 


Q. At what age should I start to 
drink coffee? I am 14, and most of my 
friends drink coffee, but I am not al- 
lowed to. 


A. Coffee is a stimulant, not a food. 


J Ma n Farm Journal 
“Like them cooked in their jackets, dear?” 


It gives no nourishment, and does 
nothing useful in helping you achieve 
good growth and a strong body. On the 
contrary, coffee may make you nervous 
and irritable and interfere with your 
sleep. Coffee-drinking can easily be- 
come a harmful habit, especially dur- 
ing vour growing years. Why start it? 


Early-Morning Appetite 


Sure, you know eating breakfast is 
important! The trouble is that you don’t 
seem to have an appetite early in the 
morning. How, then, can you develop 
the breakfast habit? 

To begin with, allow yourself enough 
time for breakfast in the morning. Get- 
ting up at the last minute and rush- 
ing to get to school on time is a sure 
way to kill your appetite. 

Perhaps you can’t stow away a big 
meal in the morning. All right, eat a 
small one. But be sure it follows a basic 
breakfast pattern of fruit, toast, cereal 
or egg, and milk. As the habit of eating 
in the morning develops, your appetite 
will increase, and you will find your- 
self wanting larger amounts of food. 

Once you've firmly established the 
breakfast habit, you'll wonder how you 
ever managed to get through the morn- 
ing on a hastily gulped slice of toast. 
There'll be no that nervous, 
mid-morning What’s more, 
you'll find yourself doing better work 
in your morning classes—for the simple 
reason that your brain works better 
when your stomach is satisfied 


more of 
letdown. 


Cook’s Corner: You won't have to 
fish for compliments if you can broil a 
platter of fish to a mouth-watering, 
golden-brown. Here’s how 

To serve six people, use 2 pounds 
fish filets or 6 small fish. (Ask vour fish 
dealer to clean and split the whole fish 


for you.) Wash fish thoroughly, and 


blot dry with cloth or paper towel. 

In a small bowl, mix 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon paprika, and % cup melted 
butter, margarine, or salad oil. Brush 
the mixture over the fish. Grease the 
broiler pan and place the fish on it. 
Whole fish should be placed skin side 
down. Broil about 2 inches from mod- 
erate heat, 10 to 15 minutes. 

Fish is done when it is golden-brown 
and tender when touched with a fork. 
Serve garnished with parsley sprigs and 
lemon wedges. 








CHAMPIONS DO 


Virgil “Fire” Trucks was last year's 
American League strikeout king. Ace 
Detroit Tiger hurler fanned 153 batters 
won 19 games. And—he had his 
Wheaties! 
“I've eaten Wheaties for years,’ says 
Trucks. “And I'd recommend 


whole wheat flakes, with milk and fruit, 


those 


to any boy or girl as a swell year around 
training dish.” 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Luke Appling is getting ready for 20th 
straight season with Chicago White Sox. 
Veteran shortstop boasts lifetime Big 
League batting average of .311. Boasts 
big appetite for WHEAaTIEs, too! 


Says Appling, ‘““Wheaties are nourish- 
ing and swell for flavor—my favorite 
training dish.’ Famous for nourishment, 
Wheaties give you three B vitamins, also 
minerals, food energy, pro- 
tein. 100% whole wheat 
flakes! Second-helping good! 

Had your Wheaties today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


Breakfast of Champions” 


**Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions"’ are registered 


trade marks of General Mills. 








PLANTERS 


CONTEST WINNERS 
A> 1949-1950 


Conducted through 
Scholastic Magazines 


FIRST PRIZE 
$25-00 


MISS RITA 
no RECKLINGHAUSER 


404 Humboldt Street 
Rochester 10, N. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE $15-9 


MARTY SCHWAB 
1616 Ruth Ave. 
Lovisville 5, Kentucky 


THIRD PRIZE $10.90 


SANDRA RUTH GOLDBERG 
1120 S. Central Park 
Chicago 24, Ill 


FOURTH PRIZE 
(15 winners) $1-% each 


PATRICK J. ALLEN 
P. O. Box 489, Houston, Texas 


TOMMY BERGER 
8150 Magnolia Avenue, Riverside, Calif. 
MARY BLENDER 
649 Grand Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
MICHAEL BOYD 
1115 Merchont, Emporia, Kansas 
WAYNE BRIGGS 
Virginia, Ilinois 
ANITA DABES 
RD +2, Groton, New York 
AUDREY DICKENSON 
P. O. Box 97, Sparta, Wisconsin 
MERVYN GOLDSTEIN 
4720 N. Spauiding Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
BILL J. GOTTLIEB 
RD $1, Hillsboro, Oregon 
BARBIE LEE MARTIN 
1715 N. E. 56 Ave., Portland 13, Oregon 
JANE MASURE 
186 North Street, Feeding Hills, Mass. 
NESBITT 
1524 N. Throop, Chicago 22, Illinois 
MURIEL SCHURGER 
676 Asbury Street, $t. Paul 4, Minnesota 
CHARLOTTE L. SMITH 
4164 Ross Parkway, Wichita 10, Kansas 


JOAN E. TRADER 
3718 South Wayne Ave., Fort Wayne 6, Ind. 


BRUCE 


The 100 honorable mention prize 


winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 





BOY dates GIRL 


Q If you don’t know how to dance 
e and don't have anyone to teach 


you, how can you learn—in a hurry? 


A. Don’t think you have to know 
Arthur Murray personally or go to 
dancing school in order to learn to 
dance. It’s easier if you have someone 
to practice with, so make a deal with 
ycur sister or brother, Mother or Dad, 
ar some friend of yours. But even “on 
your own,” you can learn enough about 
dancing to “get by.” 

Anyone who hears the beat of music 
can learn to dance. And anyone — 
whether he knows a note of music or 
can carry a tune in a bucket—can learn 
to hear the beat of music. Listen for it! 
You can hardly miss the beat of march- 
ing music. Try humming to yourself— 
your school song, perhaps, The Army 
Air Corps Song, or YANK-ee DOOD-le 
CAME to TOWN. Then walk around 
the room in step to the beat of the 
music Ps 

Next, try a slower tune. Stardust has 
a good slow beat. Walk slowly, in step 
with the music, but without waking the 
neighbors! Lift your feet slightly off 
the floor, but don’t let them drag or 
scrape. Let your toes touch the floor 
first, then the heels. That's for boys 
who, in dancing, walk forward most 
of the time and who always start on 
the left foot. 

Girls, in dancing, walk backward 
most of the time and always start on 
the right foot. In dancing backward, 
they're always on their toes. 

(Note: When you get to be a Gene 
Kelly or Vera Ellen, you can do as you 
please! And, when you learn to rumba, 
you'll leagn that your heels never leave 
the floor. But this is for now and at the 
beginning. ) 


fy fay teed 


Once you've learned to walk to the 
beat of music, it’s okay to “get in the 
mob” on the dance floor. When you 
take a girl onto the dance floor, treat 
her as if she were human. Don’t try any 
strangle-holds or Apache stuff. Put your 
right arm around her with your right 
hand placed at her waistline. Hold her 
right hand in your left—and without 
reaching for the moon, just in a com- 
fortable position. 

She will show her gratitude (we 
hope!) by not anchoring her left hand 
to the back of your neck, but placing 
it just below your coat collar —and 
lightly. 

If this is your first dance, don’t try 
anything fancier than walking in time 
to the music. Take time out to watch 
some of the others. Then take your 
date off in a corner, out of the traffic 
jam, and practice. Most girls are so 
eager to have boys learn to dance that 
they'll be glad to be guinea pigs—tem- 
porarily. 


Q. At a dance is a boy expected to 
dance with his girl's friends? 


A. Yes. A_ school, class, or club 
dance is not the place for twosome tac- 
tics. When you take Donna out to dine 
and dance at the Majestic Hotel, it’s 
your private party. And you are ex- 
pected to devote yourself exclusively to 
Donna. But any dance sponsored by a 
group of your friends is a party-party. 
You shouldn’t go unless you intend to 











talk and dance with a number of the 
guests. Would you go to a party at 
Midge’s home and ignore all the com- 
pany but your favorite gal? We hope 
not. 

The rule books say you should dance 
the first and last dance with your date 
(and the “supper dance” if it’s that kind 
of an affair). You will probably want 
to claim two or three other dances with 


Donna, and this is permissible. But at | 


least half of your dances should be with 
other girls. Of course, you should see 
that Donna has a partner whenever you 
dance with someone else. 

The simplest way of arranging an ex- 
change of partners is to join another 
couple at the end of a dance. Ask your 
friend Bob if he'd like to exchange a 
dance. Or you may simply say to Bob’s 
date, “May I have the next dance, 
Ginny?” This is a cue for Bob to ask 
your date to dance. 

You shouldn’t dance only with those 


girls you know, either. If your chum | 


Dirk has invited a girl from out-of-town 
to the prom, you should go out of your 
way to make her feel at home. 

It is Dirk’s responsibility to see that 
his date is introduced to all his friends. 
And when Dirk introduces his girl to 
you, courtesy demands that you imme- 
diately invite her to dance. 


Q. In our high school, spring is the 


season of proms—and also of many ar- | 


guments with Mother and Dad. Our 
crowd would appreciate it if you'd tell 
us what you think is a reasonable hour 
for us to be home when a prom lasts 


from nine to twelve. And what do you | 


suggest for an “after prom” date? 


A. The “reasonable” hour is, of | 


course, subject to the rules on your own 
home front. But one-thirty seems to us 
a reasonable hour. As to “after prom” 
dates, keep them brief and simple. If 
you drag a good evening out too long, 
it loses its edge. The prom is the fea- 
ture of the evening. There’s no reason 
to detract from the glory of the occa- 
sion by going to some night spot to con- 
tinue dancing till four in the morning. 

One reason parents call an early cur- 
few is that some teen-agers think that a 
Big Night is an excuse for an All Night 
party. They think a prom isn’t being 
properly celebrated unless the evening 
ends up at some “hot spot.” 

Our idea of a happy ending to such 
evenings is a brief get-together with 
the gang at your favorite hamburger 
joint—and then home, James! Or, if you 
want to do things with a little more 
swish, one of your gang might have an 
“open house” after the dance. Your par- 
ents will be more lenient with their 
After the Ball rules, if they know you're 
singing and drinking hot chocolate at 
the Barkers’—and not running wild over 
the countryside 








Janet was doltish, 
unpopular, plain — 

Treated by schoolmates 
with utter disdain... 





Now it’s NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT each day 
That gives Janet zip 

for her work and her play... 


Start each day 
with delicious 
NABISCO 
SHREDDED 
WHEAT for 
real ‘ 

Crunchy, gold- 
en biscuits... 
hearty whole 
wheat flavor! 
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FFOUT to GAD-ABOUT" 


Until her grocer ; 
suggested she try 

This breakfast “build-up” 
that folks rate so high. 


Her marks have zoomed up 
and friends swarm about - 
Wherever she goes, 
she’s a real stand-out! 








BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable new wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat 
In America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National Biscuit Com 
pony, Niegora Falls, New York, Dept. $-250. This offer good in United States only. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i4 “Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


Drama: “Three Came Home. 
“The Third Man. 4/#“Give Us This 
Day. 4“ Battleground. 4“ Intruder in 
the Dust. “The Hasty Heart. “Stage 
Fright. “Chain Lightning. ~“Shadow 
on the Wall. #Our Very Gwn. #“ Young 
Man with a Horn. “Blue Grass of 
Kentucky. “The Astonished Heart 
“Twelve O'Clock High. “Sands of 
Iwo Jima. #/The Nevadan. “Samson 
and Delilah. ##The Rugged O’Riordans. 
“The Man on the Eiffel Tower. “Mrs. 
Mike She Wore a Yellow Ribbon. 
Conspirator. Barricade. “Ambush. 
’Whirlpool. “Dakota Lil. 

Comedy: “#/When Willie 
Marching Home. “Francis. “#/#Oh, 
Doctor! “The Great Rupert. “Dear 
Wife. “The Great Lover. “A Kiss for 
Corliss 

Musical: “On the Town. 
Inspector General 

Animated Cartoon: “Cinderella. 

Foreign Language: “The Bicycle 
Thief. “Germany Year Zero. 

Documentary: “The Titan: the Story 
of Michelangelo. 


Comes 


“The 





BOOK ON 
FISHING! 


You need ‘Fishing— 
What Tackle and When”~nearly 100 
pages of helpful fishing tips, cast- 
ing instructions, fish pictures, tackle, 
etc. Write for it today. FREE! 


SOUTH BEND GLASS CASTING ROD 
New/ Hundreds of thousands of glass fibers 
scientifically bonded for perfect action 
strength—durability. Won't * Lol rot or cor- 
rode. No. 2800. Three re s 7 

— 5, 5-1/2 or 6 ft. $15” S 


South Bond Balt Co., 877 High St., South Bond 23, tnd. 


SOUTH BEND’: 


FAMOUS IN 

"SENIORS x2" owrate | 

tiful and complete Line of Modern 
rec) ~ GRADUATION 


FISHING 
bn NAME CARDS 
r Highest commission paid. America’s 
e fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
a se 3 free. ¥rite today for free sample kit 
G:*: PINS ee AS BES 
Stert. 50 wan OB 
4] Geld Plates 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 cE. Elm &., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Gap ns 


Ae Hh wy each 


et 00 each 
RTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE C0. 
2a Fulton Street, New York 7, N. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales lie 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 


“ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


xe Classmates the best line 
t GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 


ighest oR 
4. yur cards FRE  pawalen going 
te CRAFT- CARD SPECIALT) 
285- Ne ‘pittsburgh 30, Pa 


£6, Box 





Short 


H, FOR the life of a big league player! 

You can’t beat the hours, and look 
at the dough you can make. Here are 
the twelve top saluries for 1950: 


1. Ted Williams, Red Sox___ $125,000 
. Joe DiMaggio, Yankees__$100,000 

- Ralph Kiner, Pirates $65,000 

. Lou Boudreau, Indians $65,000 

. Hal Newhouser, Tigers__._ 50,000 

. Stan Musial, Cardinals $50.000 
Bob Feller, Indians $45,000 

- Tommy Henrich, Yankees. $45,000 

. George Kell, Tigers_ $35,000 
10. Jackie Robinson, Dodgers $35,000 
1l. Pee Wee Reese, Dodgers— $35,000 
12. Joe Gordon, Indians____. $35,000 


The Indians are the only team with 
three players on the list. I may have 
overlooked a fourth—Bob Lemon. Could 
be that the Indian pitching ace signed 
for $35,000. 


e Another money-record was broken 
last month when the Pirates forked over 
$100,000 to sign up Paul Pettit, an 18- 
year-old schoolboy pitcher. Paul, a 
rangy 200-pound southpaw, pitched six 
no-hit games at Narbonne High School 
(Lomita, Calif.). He fanned 945 batters 
in 549 innings, and won 50 out of 52 
games. 

Experts claim he throws the fastest 
ball in the game. What’s more, he has a 
sharp curve and perfect control. In one 
stretch of 13 games, Paul didn’t walk a 
single batter! 

Paul has been farmed out to New 
Orleans in the Southern Association. A 
rookie catcher on the team has prom- 
ised to give me a first-hand report on 
Paul’s stuff. Soon as I hear from him, 
I'll let you know. 


e Here are the first All-Star predic- 
tions for 1950—sent in by Bill Grover 
and Jim Luzzi, of Belleville, N. J.: 

National League. Infield—Waitkus, 
Robinson, Reese, and Gordon. Outfield— 
Musial, Kiner, and Slaughter. Catcher— 
Campanella. Pitchers—Newcombe and 
Spahn. 

American League. Infield—Henrich, 
Doerr, Rizzuto, and Kell. Outfield—Wil- 
liams, DiMaggio, and Wertz. Catcher— 
Tebbetts. Pitchers—Parnell and Ki:.der. 


e You have to hand it to Charles 
“Cuppy” Baer, of Tamaqua (Pa.) High 
School. On the sports field and off, he 
has what it takes. In basketball, he has 
broken every record in his county— 
averaging nearly 16 points a game in 
four varsity seasons (81 games). 

In baseball (American Legion ball), 
“Cuppy” boasts a four-year batting 
average of .352 and has belted 26 home 
runs. He was chosen on the American 


Shots 


Legion All-East team last year and 
whacked a double and a single against 
the All-West nine at Shibe Park. 

“Cuppy,” who gets his nickname from 
his love for cup cukes, cracks a book as 
easily as he does < baseball. He has 
chalked up 15 A’s and 3 B’s in his 18 
subjects, and is president of the Tama- 
qua Junior Rotary Club, treasurer of the 
Hi-Y Club, and president of the Ger- 
man Club. 


e Another basketball player who 
rates hall-of-fame honors is Lauren 
Phelps, of Chenango Forks (N. Y.) High 
School. Last May, Lauren lost his right 
leg in a highway accident. An artificial 
limb was made for him, and nobody 
dreamed he would ever play ball again. 
Came November, however, and Lau- 
ren went out for basketball. By the 
bravest kind of effort and spirit, he won 
a place on the squad. But that wasn’t 
enough. Lauren Tent trying until he 
made the starting team! In one of his 
first starts he tallied nine points. There’s 
a word for kids like Lauren. It is 
“valiant.” 
© On the subject of-handicapped ath- 
letes who have made good, you must 
mention Eugene Manfrini, Columbia 
U.’s 155-pound wrestler. Although to- 
tally blind, he was beaten only once the 
past season. Eugene is also a straight-A 
student, plays the piano and organ, 
sings, and can fungo a baseball 340 feet. 


e Pete Andreshak, of Wausau (Wis.) 
Senior High School, wants to know if 
any football team can match his school’s 
record of 46 straight victories. That's 
almost seven seasons in a row without 
defeat! 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





INTRAMURAL 
TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


If you and your friends are inter- 
ested in holding an intramural tennis 
tournament, see your Coach or Ath- 
letic Director. He may arrange for 
such a tournament by writing to 
Scholastic Intramural Tennis Tour- 
naments, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, 
N. Y. We will furnish him with free 
draw-charts and free awards for the 
winners. He may run the tournament 
in any manner he chooses within 
your school. All we do is help him 
with the draw-charts and _ prizes. 
Have him write to us today, so that 
you will get the free materials in 
time for your tournament. 














Life in England 


During the recent election campaign, 
Lady Nancy Astor was speaking in a 
district which wasn’t too friendly to 
her Conservative party. 

“Isn't it true?” shouted a member 
of the crowd, “that Lord Astor is a 
millionaire?” 

“I hope said Lady 


“That’s why I married him.” 
William 


so,” Astor. 


James Fave) 


The Idea! 


A little fighter*with a glass eye took 
out the eye and put it in his mouth for 
safety. When the other fellow took a 
good swipe at him, the one-eyed man 
swallowed his glass eye. He rushed to 
the nearest doctor 

Since he was clutching his stomach, 
the doctor shoved a long tool with a 
light on the end of it into the patient’s 
stomach. 

Suddenly the doctor passed out cold. 
When he came to, he was very upset. 

“Good grief!” the doctor exclaimed 
“T’'ve looked into hundreds of stomachs 
in my time—but that’s the first one that 
ever looked back at me!” 

! A. Strale 1 


Simple 

Teacher: “Where 
tion of Independenc« 
Student: “At the bottom.” 


Declara- 


was the 


signed? 


Cat-Astrophe 


A bored cat and an interested cat 
were watching a tennis game. 
Bored cat: “You seem to be inter- 
ested in tennis?” 
Interested cat: “It’s not that. My old 
man’s in the racket.” 
W i ecor 


Journal of Education 


rT Week 


“Why don’t you try a crew cut?” 





No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 
observing spring vacation next 
week, there will be no March 29 
issue of Scholastic Magazines. The 
omission of an issue does not inter- 
fere with your full quota of issues 
during the second semester. The 
next issue will be dated April 6. 











Master Key 
Courtesy is the key to 
There’s no lock too difficult for 
open. 


success. 
it to 


Bendixline, Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Signs of the Times 
This sign hangs over a crossroads 
near Grand Rapids, 
“Gas-Lunches.” 


gene! il store 


Michigan 
Ano 


Honesty Pays 


The cashier of a movie was selling 
tickets as her friend watched. A cus- 
tomer bought a $1.20 ticket, threw 
down $1.25, and walked away without 
his nickel change. 

Does that happen often?” asked the 
triend. 

‘Quite often,” the cashier said. 


“What do you do in a case like that?” 


“Oh,” said the cashier, “I always} 
rap on the window with a sponge. If| 


they don’t answer, I keep the change.” | 
Abbott Pharmograph 


In One Easy Lesson 


“IT want to buy that book in the win- 
dow called How to Captivate Men,” 
said the little girl to the clerk in the 
bookshop. 

The clerk looked doubtfully at the 
child. 

“That's not the sort of book for you,” 
he said. “What do you want it for?” 

“I want it to give my daddy for a 
birthday present.” 

“But surely he’d rather have some 
other book, wouldn’t he?” 

“No, | know he’d like that one. You 
see, he’s a policeman.” 

Tit-Bits 





The “Telling” Answer 


Mother (to son wandering around 
room): “What are you looking for?” 

Son: “Nothing.” 

Mother: “You'll find it in the box| 
the candy was.” 


where 
Journal of Education | 
Surprise 
Joan: “You remind me of the sea.” 
Fred: “Because I’m so wild, reckless, 
and romantic?” 
Joan No, 
sick!” 


because vou make me | 


| 
Red Owl! 
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Door Opener 


Customer: “To what 
your success as a house-to-house sales- 
man?” 

Salesman: “To the first five words I 
speak when a woman opens the door. 
I always ask: ‘Miss, is your mother 
in?” 


do you owe 


McCa 


Well Informed 


Teacher: “Betore we begin this final 
exam, are there any questions?” 
Student: “What's the name of 


course?” 


this 
The Michael 


One Way! 
Nit: “Why did you light the fire with 
that tea dollar bill?” 
Wit: “Why not? I had no inten 
tion of paying it anyhow.” 


Canadian High News 


What a Difference the Day Makes! 


A little rouge, a little curl, 
A box of powder, a pretty girl. 
A little rain, away she goes, 


A homely girl with a freckled nose 
Hutchinson B 


No Kidding? 
Mary: “Stop acting like a fool.” 
Bill: “'m NOT acting.” 


The Garfield Messenger, Seattle 


FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


Washingtor 





9 Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


ro pmprore 
rents GAME 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept 51 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


| Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 


ro Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 
Vame 
iddress___ 


City 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 














Lutterbug $s 


my and 
OT 20—For econo 

i ee of operation. Only $3.95 

_~ (Federal Tax Included) 


Amazing Crisp, 
with Any Camera...in All Weather! 


Think of it! Rain or shine, you can always depend on Ansco 
All Weathe 1 


pictures you'll be proud of. Indoors or out, in any camera, 


Film to give you sparkling clear snapshots — 


all through the year—Ansco All-Weather Film now gives 
you crisp, clear snapshots with depth-like brilliancy and 


Yes, 
“THIRD 
DIMENSION” 
Realism 


Your eves see thou 


sees them, too 





Clear S 


sands of sh id 
ind captures them in pit 


Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


SILHOUETTE YOUR SUBJECT 
TO GET UNUSUAL PICS 


Some of the best shots I've ever taken have been those 
where the sun was in front of the camera, and off to an 
angle behind the subject. The figures in this kind of 
picture 
houetted against a luminous background. Direct-hitting 
sunlight adds a shimmering, silver effect. 

Try taking some outdoor shots this way. Or, pose 


see lett) appear in deep shadow, strongly sil- 


your subject next to a sunlit window. The principle is 
the same. Use a longer exposure, of course, and artificial 
illumination, if necessary. In either case, the results will 


1 ! 
be rewarding! 


SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


QUESTION: When I take indoor flash shots, close ups of faces 
come out chalky white. Is there any thing I can do about this? 
ANSWER: Yes, fortunately there is. If your subject is closer to 
you than 8 feet, put an ordinary handkerchief over your flash 
gun, This professional photographer's trick will give your 
negatives the detail you've been missing. 


napshots Guaranteed 


realism. Remember, Ansco...and only Ansco...guarantees 
the results vou want, or return your negatives and original 
film carton and receive a new roll of film, free! Nothing 
fairer than that. is there? There’s only one All-Weather 


Film. That film is Ansco! So be sure to trv a roll, today! 
J 


EATHER FI M 


x0 ALL-W 
coe AND REALISM. 


tures with DEPTH 


es of gray 


Ansco All-Weather Film 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION - 


“FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 





Off the Press 


The People Shall Judge. Readings in 
the Formation of American Policy, 
Selected and Edited by The Staff, 
Social Sciences I, The College of the 
University of Chicago. Vol. I, 797 pp., 
$4.50; Vol. II, 931 pp., $4.50. 


There is enough grist in these huge 
volumes for the social science mill of any 
college. The teachers who edited the 
volumes ranged the terrain of American 
history from the writings of English 
theorists, who laid the basis for our 
Constitution, to the North Atlantic 
Alliance. For example, in Unit IX, “So- 
cial Criticism in the Industrial Age, 
1865-1914,” they have collected cogent 
excerpts from the writings of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, testimony of Samuel 
Gompers before a Senate Committee, 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
Andrew Carnegie’s defense of trusts, 
William Graham Sumner’s defense of 
capitalism, and other members of the 
political spectrum. Each unit and each 
selection is briefly introduced by the 
editors. 

An added advantage of these new 
volumes is that they invite critical 
thinking by confronting students with 
persuasive arguments on all sides of 
controversial questions. High school stu- 
dents would be baffled by this raw ma- 
terial. Social studies teachers can, how- 
ever, sift the grain for many choice 
kernels. 


Improving Human Relations in School 
Administration, by Wilbur A. Yauch. 
Harper, N. Y. 299 pp., $3.50. 


This book is of special interest to 
principals, superintendents, and would- 
be administrators. It will be disdained 
by the principal who lives by the credo 
of Louis XIV, “L’état c'est moi.” It will 
be warmly received by those who feel 
that the interests of children are best 
served in a school where there is a free 
interchange of opinion. That the inter- 
change may result in policy determined 
by the faculty and carried out with the 
principal’s help is a welcome possibility, 
according to the author. 

Dr. Yauch, Principal of the University 
Elementary School, Ohio University, 
has drawn heavily upon his experience 
as a principal in a small community. 
Many of his observations, however, are 
applicable to larger schools on the ele- 
mentary and higher levels. There are 
chapters on teachers’ meetings, curricu- 
lum planning, the functions of the prin- 
cipal as administrator, leader, and rep- 
resentative of the school among parents 
and professional bodies. The chapters 
on resolving conflicts among teachers 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 


TOOLS. for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Canada 


Special issue April 12 
in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: 5900 Facts About 
Canada, 1949, Ontario Publishing Co., 
12 Beverly Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 
25 cents. Canada 1949, Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 25 
cents. Atlantic Partnership, Eric Har- 
rison (Behind the Headlines, Vol. 9, 
No. 3, 1949), Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 230 Bloor Street 
W.., Toronto 5, Canada. 15 cents. Can- 
ada from Sea to Sea, 1948, Canadian 
Information Service, 620 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 20. Free. 


ARTICLES: “Canada,” S$. W. Mor- 
rell, Holiday, Aug. 1949. “Can Canada 
Keep Her Boom?” U. S. News, Nov. 18, 
1949. “Canada Expands,” Rotarian, 
June, 1949. “Live in Canada and Live 
Longer,” A. Fromer, Coronet, Aug. 
1949. “Canada, Partner in Peace,” Se- 
nior Scholastic, Feb. 16, 1948. “Canada 
and the North Atlantic Alliance,” For- 
eign Affairs, Apr. 1949. “Canada Picks 
a Leader,” J. Montagnes, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Oct. 16, 1948. 


BOOKS: Canada and Her Northern 
Neighbors, Frances Carpenter (Amer- 
ican Book, 1946), $1.40. Discovery of 
Canada, Lawrence Burpee (Macmil- 
lan, 1946), $3. Unknown Country: 
Canada and Her People, Bruce Hut- 
chison (Coward-McCann, 1942), $3.50. 
Young Canada, Anne Peck (McBride, 
1943), $2.50. Canada and Her Story, 
Mary G. Bonner (Knopf, 1942), $2.50. 
Land and People of Canada, Frances 
Ross (Lippincott, 1947), $2.50. Demo- 
cratic Government in Canada, R. Mac- 
Gregor Dawson (University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1950), $2.75. 


FILMS: The National Film Board of 
Canada (620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.) has many films concerning va- 
rious aspects of Canadian geography. 
Below is a selected list (sale or rent): 

Alexis Tremblay: Habitant, 35 min- 
utes, color or black & white. Life and 
work of a French Canadian family. 
Canada, World Trader, 10 minutes. 
Natural resources, products. This Is 
Our Canada, 20 minutes. Overview of 
Canada and Canadians. 

Films from other sources: Canada, 
11 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. The four major divisions of 
Canada; industrialization during the 
war. Industrial Provinces of Canada, 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, Pacific 


Canada, Prairie Provinces of Canada, 
all four films run 11 minutes, sale or 
rent. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
French-Canadians, 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Life and work 
of French-Canadian farm family. Can- 
ada’s New Farmlands (The Peace River 
District, Alberta), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films. Two young 
Norwegian veterans develop new lands. 


Switzerland 
April 12 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Switzerland, by Daisy 
Grenzow & Others (World Geography 
Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 §. Front Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. All Abgqut Switzerland, a short 
survey, 1948, free, Swiss National Tour- 
ist Office, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Letter from Berne,” 
M. Panter-Downes, New Yorker, No- 
vember 26, 1949. “Watchmaker of 
Bienne,” J. Wechsberg, Holiday, Av- 
gust, 1949. “Amazing Swiss,’ I. D. W. 
Talmadge, Senior Scholastic, April 19, 
1948. “Let Europe Consider the Swiss,” 
G. Burck, Fortune, December, 1947. 


BOOKS: Land of William Tell, by 
William S. Davis, $2.00 (Lippincott, 
1938). Switzerland, by Dore Ogrizek 
& Jean Rufenacht, $5.00 (McGraw, 
1949). Swiss Without Halos, by Jeane 
Herald, $3.75 (Columbia University 
Press, 1948). 


FILMS: Mountain Farmers (Switzer- 
land), 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York. Life of typical family in Em- 
menthal valley; development of flour- 
ishing economy from dairy products, 
hydro-electric power and tourist in- 
dustry. Children of Switzerland, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois 
Pastoral existence of typical Swiss family 
in Alpine village. Do You Know Switz 
erland’s Largest City? 10 minutes, sale 
or rent, Films of the Nations, 55 West 
45th, New York 19. Zurich and its sur- 
rounding countryside. Life in Moun 
tains, 10 minutes, Black & white or 
color, sale or rent, Coronet Films, Coro 
net Bldg., Chicago (65 East South 
Water St.). Adaptations to mountain liv 
ing.as found in Switzerland. Switzer 
land Today, 18 minutes, apply R.K.O. 
Radio Pictures Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave.. 
New York 20. (This Is America Series) 
Study of one of world’s oldest demo 
racies. 





How can economics 
be brought to life? 


BOUT seven per cent of American high school students study a 


£X% required or elective course in economics. For years leaders have 


been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 


demanding better preparation for economic citizenship. 


What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 


should be relegated to college or graduate school? Or should it be 


introduced into junior and senior high schools in simple but concrete 


and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 
of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 
studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system works? 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research founda- 
tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 
problems, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 


Awards will be given for the best outline 
or syllabus indicating the scope, kind, and 
approach of economic subject matter that may 
be most effectively taught in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco 
nomic system works. Entries should include 
specific topics, methods, suggested resource 
materials, and plan of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus 
tration one concrete unit outlined in detail, 
on some such topic, for example, as inter 
national trade, labor-management relations, 
taxation, inflation and deflation, the consumer 
etc. Brevity is recommended and entries must 
not exceed 5,000 words maximum. 


Eligibility 


Open to all secondary or elementary school 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 
have had direct classroom experience in 
related subjects, and are now employed in a 
local school or school system, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada. 

No personnel of state departments of edu 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or university faculty members ore 
eligible. 


Prizes 


Class !—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class !l|—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 


Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Specifications 


All entries must be typewritten, double 
spaced, on white paper 8'2x11 inches, one 
side only, and mailed flat. They must bear on 
a separate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following information: 

Name of contestant 
School, grade, and subjects taught; or 
position and classroom experience 
City or town 
Home address 
Division of the contest in which entered 
(Class | or Class II) 
No manuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Scholastic Magazines 


Closing Date 


All entries must reach the New York office 


of Scholastic not later than June 15, 1950. | 


Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Care of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y 


Judging 
Final judging will be done by a jury of 
distinguished economists and educators, to be 


announced. The sponsors reserve the right not | 


to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do not warrant them. Prize-winners 
will be notified by mail and announced in 
Scholastic Teacher next fall. 


* TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND x 
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Off the Press 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 


and between teachers and parents are 
of special interest. Dr. Yauch has aban 
doned the jargon of pedagogy in an 
effort to come to grips with the problem 
of how to develop democratic citizens 
in democratically administered schools 


Peace in the Making, by Samuel Stein 
berg. Oxford Social Studies Pam 
phlets. No. 1. Oxford Book, Co., New 
York. 60 pp. (soft covers), 25¢ for 
school orders. 


This is the first in a series of social 
studies pamphlets intended to cover 
units of work which tie in closely with 
the current scene. Dr. Steinberg, Chair 
man of the Social Studies Department 
at Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, takes a hopeful view of the inter 
national outlook. In the opening chap- 
ter, he analyzes past efforts to curb war 
from the Peace of God of the Middle 
Ages through the League of Nations 
Subsequent chapters review major ef 
forts of recent years as formulated in the 
“four freedoms,” Atlantic Charter, and 
the United Nations. Arguments for and 
against support of the U. N. are pre 
sented, and the author unequivocally 
calls for its support. In a final section, 
world problems, as they are affected by 
the Marshall Plan, atomic energy, the 
veto, and the North Atlantic Pact, are 
probed. 

The writing is clear, enriched by per- 
tinent quotations, and illustrated by 
meaningful charts and cartoons. Sug- 
gested activities are worth following. 
Forthcoming pamphlets in the series 
will be on competing ideologies, labo: 
problems, and the stake of the U. S. in 
the Far East. 


Facts on File Yearbook 1949. The Index 
of World Events. Vol. IX, edited by 
R. L. Lapica. Facts on File, Inc., 516 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 428 pp. plus 116 


page index, $25. 


There are few writers and careful 
students of current events who do not 
feel deeply in debt to Facts on File 
This weekly publication, which is bound 
at the end of the year for easier use, 
organizes news from 4,000 newspapers 
and hundreds of magazines and releases. 
All major news events are broken down 
into easy-to-read categories like World 
Affairs, National Affairs, Foreign Affairs, 
Latin America, Finance and Economics, 
Arts and Science, Education and Re- 
ligion, Sports, Obituaries, and Miscel- 
laneous. 

High school students should become 
aware of this short-cut to a bewildering 
maze of current materials. A careful in- 
dex facilitates ease of reference. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





